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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LOUIS COUPERUS. 
ELINE VERE. By Louis Couperus. Translated 
by J. T. GREIN, Crown 8vo, 5s, 

_ The Scotsman says :—** A powerful study of modern manners.........The book interests by 
its truth to certain aspects of Nature and by an uncommon skill in the analysis of character, 
ARTHUR PATERSON, 

A PARTNER from the WEST. By Arthur 

PATERSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Globe says :— A spirited story, full of interest and vigour 
breezes of the Rockies and the heats of the plains.’ 

The National Observer says : 
down unfinished,” 


inane Brings with it the 
—“ Mr, Paterson has produced a story which may not be laid 


MAURICE JOKATL, 
PRETTY MICHAL. By Maurice Jokai. 
lated by R. NISBET BAIN. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
The Literary World says :—“‘ A valuable addition to international literature, It is a most 
remarkable book a work of genius, Itis at once a spirited tale of ‘ Border chivalry,’ 


a charming love story full of genuine poetry, and a graphic picture of life in a country and at 
a period both presumably equally new to English readers,” 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


Complete in 30 vols., with the Original Mlustrations, demy Svo, 10s. each; or Sets, £15. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


Complete in 30 vols., with the Original Illustrations, post Svo, 83. each; or Sets, £12. 
THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. 
In 30 vols., large crown S8vo, £6; separate volumes, 4s. each. 
THE ‘‘CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.” 
In crown Svo, in 21 vols., cloth, with Illustrations, £3 16s. 


THE CABINET EDITION. 


In 32 vols., small feap. Svo, marble paper sides, cloth backs, with uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each. 
Each Volume contains 8 Illustrations reproduced from the Originals. 


THE CROWN EDITION. 


Complete in 18 vols., including Life, with the Original Illustrations, crown Svo, 5s. each. 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 


An entirely New Edition, handsomely printed, containing all the Portraits and Illustrations ; 
in 17 vols., demy 8vo, Ss. each. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


23 vols., crown Svo, cloth, £7 5s. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
Handsomely printed in 34 vols., demy Svo, cloth, £15 3s. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


37 vols., small crown 8vo, 37s. ; separate vols., 1s. each. 
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promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37, SOHO SQUARE. 
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14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W S x one 

the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANFSTA ENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in P HOTOGR AVURE. There ws a 
eteadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
wocess for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 

llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 

& CO, have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on eam. 


TO AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous of having their manuscripts copyrighted and the 
sale of their works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
place themselves in communication with P. F. COLLIER, 521, West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed 
within one week of publication — For all particulars communicate as 
above 


THE WELCOME HOUR. 


MARCH. Price 1d. ; a Sample Copy, post free, 1d 
New Series. Edited by Perey Russexe (i6th year of publication) 


HERE and HEREAFTER. 


(Continued.) Perey Resse. 
(Illustrated ) 


IN MEMORIAM-THE DUKE of CLARENCE 
TO RICHARD JEFFRIES. 
PLAIN LESSONS in ENGLISH METRE. 
LIFE in ST. KILDA. (Ilustrated.) 
VUR AUTHOR'S PAGE, &c., &e. 

Diepy, Love & Co., Publishers, 1s, Bouverie Street E.t 


MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘“MOLLY BAWN.” 


NOR WIFE, 
NOR MAID 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 
NOT ALL IN VAIN. By Ada Cambridge. 


“The story is delightful reading.”—Scotsman. 
“The character-drawing is excellent.......A work of great power.” 
“The plot is a good one, and well worked out.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A MARKED MAN. ’ | THE THREE MISS KINGS. 
THE CROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES. 
A QUESTION OF TASTE. By Maarten Maartens, Author of 


© The Sin of Joost Avelingh.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. (Immediately. 
HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
THE COMMODORE’S DAUGHTERS. From the Norwegian 
of JONAS LIE. With Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Paper cover, 2s. 6d. 
JUST READY, SECOND EDITION, 


GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. By Edmund Gosse. 


bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
A Limited Edition, on large paper, with Portrait, is nearly ready. 
National Observer —‘‘ A charming book, wherein is scarcely a dull page from beginning to end.” 


Lonpon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN & Co., 21, Beprorp STREET, W C. 


In Three Volumes. 
In 3 Vols. 


—Manchester Guardian, 


Crown 8vo 





RexAL HISTORICAL s OCIETY, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT-DUFF, G.C.S.1. 


THURSDAY, i7tu MARCH, at 8.30 p.m, 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


A GILCHRIST SC HOLARSHIP, of the value of £50 per annum, | 
and tenable for Three Years in Owens College, Mauchester, or in | 
University College, Liverpool, or in Yorkshire College, Leeds, will be 
yoereee on the results of the Preliminary Examination held in 


JUNE, 1892. 











Candidates, who must not be more than eighteen years of age, are 
required to send in their names to the Vice-Chanceilor on or before | 
June 1.—Further particulars can be obtained from the University | FR } 


ReatstRar, or from the Reetstear of either of the Colleges above 
named, 
Manchester, February, 1892. 


UY’S HOSPITAL,—PRELIMINARY. 


SCIENTIFIC (M.B.) LOND.—CLASSES are held throughout | 
the year. Special instruction is given for the July Examination. 
Gentlemen joining these classes are eligible for the Entrance Scholar- 


ships. 
T ral a 7 
UYS HOSPITAL. — ENTRANCE | 
SCHOLARSHIPS in September, 1892. FOUR OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, two (125 guineas and 50 guineas) in Science, and 
two, (100 guineas and 50 guineas) in Arts. 
examination papers on application to the Deax, Guy's Hospital. 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST | 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guinea per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
<.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Pooks gi atis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND PosT FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily « communication with t this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapside, E.C, 





Particulars and copies of | 


The following Paper will be read:—“THE PERVERSION of 
trie HISTURY,” by Professor W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 
ist.S 

20, Hanover Square, W. _ 





READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 


Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 

his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.L.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 


WITH 
Fifty-seven Full page Autotype Illustrations 


' 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

} 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas, 


| PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION 
FUND. 


NEW SERIES. 


MIRK&OND’S GENERAL HISTORY is Now Ready. It 
contains the Moslem Version of our Bible Stories, from the 
| Death of Misa (Moses), to the Mission of I’sa (Jesus), about 
whose birth, life, and death many details are given; also the 
Biographies of Alexander the Great, of certain Philosophers 
| and of the Kings of the first four Persian dynasties, &c., c. 
| Copies of this Volume (price Ten Shillings) can be obtained 
| at the office of the Ornienrat TraysLation Fup, Royal 
| Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, W., and from all 
Booksellers. F. F. ArsutTHsot. 


| The Second Volume of REHATSEK’S Translation ot 
| 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
T0 BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


wr 





I. 
BY 


John Strange Winter. 


av 


By the Author of 





NN YP Bootes Baby,” “ Bootles’ Children,” 
“Army Society,” 


“The Other Man’s 


Wife,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. | Immediately. 


O 


By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 
WEAK WOMAN. 


he 4 oy of ‘In a Grass Country,” ‘“‘ Jack’s 
A Lost Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 
[At all Libraries. 

“Mrs. Lovett Cameron has never been more successful than 
in this absorbing - In Helen Dacre’s entanglement with 
Warne, the suitor of her forsaken girlhood, and in the hold 
that a so-called promise of constancy gives the unprincipled 
coquette Dora Torrington over the life of Nugent, are two very 
strong elements of interest which receive full _— at the 
author’s hands, Helen i improves upon acquaintance..... a very 
entertainin ing Sg ttn ”’—Morning Post. 

“In ‘Wi ” the author’s method is so frank, her 
styleso unforced, her men and women so real and so very much 
alive, that she contrives to ws 2S her a quite inoffensive 
and extremely interesting... of the weak women is 
-_ a vivid and deeply inderesting study by the author’s 





oe a peculiarly interesting book. The . any is realistic 
Sahoul being vulgar, and bright and readable from the first 


page to the last.” —Court Journal. 

“The incidents of this novel are manipulated with such 
skill as to render the narrative completely interestin: 
There is certainly no lack of human interest in the story.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 

“The heroine of ‘ Weak Woman’ is a very nice girl, very 
nicely described....... She is pieasant and probable, and we are 
pleased to meet her -The author has drawn a design- 
ing widow with considerable skill.......‘ Weak Woman’ isa 
pleasant book.” — Saturday Review. 


III. 
By Francis Francis. 


ETERNAL ENMITY. 


the Author of “Mosquito,” “Saddle and 
Hocosan, > &e. 2vols. 12s. [At all Libraries. 

OO oad A romantic story, full of incident, and abounding in 
local sketches of considerable merit......the and the 
manner in which it is developed have this merit, that the in- 
terest of the reader is at once arrested, and remains high till 
the tragic and painful scenes in the closing pages are reached. 
The novel possesses, besides, the qualities of freshness and 
originality. It will be read with pleasure." ie otsman,. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


John Strange Winter’s New One- Volume 


Novel. 
In picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MERE LUCK. 


A Cheap Edition of Mrs. Edward Kennard’s 
Popular Novel. 
In cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THAT PRETTY LITTLE 
HORSE-BREAKER. 


A Cheap Edition of a Successful Novel by 
May Crommelin (Author of *‘ Queenie ’’) and 
J. Moray Brown (Author of ‘ Shikar 
Sketches ’’). 














In picture boards, 2s. 


VIOLET VIVIAN, M.F.H. 


* phira Edition.) 


—_—_—_—_-— —____ 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 


31, Sovruampron Srreer, Srranp, W. C. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 60. 


CONSENSUS OF FAVOURABLE OPINION. 
NOT A SINGLE ADVERSE REVIEW. 


A KING'S DAUGHTER. By G. Cardella. 
3 vols. 

“ The book is good and refined. There is no drag about it.’— 
Athenaeum. “ Jnstinct with humanity. Abounds in moving 
scenes and situations. ”—Anti-Jacobin. * Decidedly interesting. 
The dialogue is excellent in parts.”’—Saturday Review. “ It will 
not belong before her name is familiar to all who like w holesomes 
well-written, interesting sic tion. We unhesitatingly stamp ‘4 
King’s Daughter’ as a novel much above the average in conception 
and m execution, and shall anticipate its successor with the friendliest 
interest.?—Court Journal. “A book: which will be vead with 
approval and pleasure by oll,’—Guardian. “« Infinite /y more 
readable than most novels.’”’—National Observer.’ 


ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By 
THOS. A. TURNER, for many years resident in the 
Argentine Republic. Profusely Illustrated. 15s. 

Tt will be read by all who wish to have some insight into the 
affairs of «a country with whose fortunes the pr ivate affairs ofa 
very numerous body of European investors are deeply involved. _ 
8. Amer. Journal. “‘ Jts great merit is its absolute frankness ; 
whatever he says bears the stamp of sincerity.”—GQlasgow Herald. 


HOMEWARD BOUND AFTER THIRTY 


YEARS. _A Colonist’s Impression of New Zealand, 
Australia, Tangier, and Spain. By EDWARD REEVES. 
Profusely Mlustrated. 7s. 6d. 

“Jt is not often that we meet with so completely fresh and con- 
ventional a record of travel as this, Possesses a Sreshness, a 
vigour, a racy originality which make the book quite a remarkab le 
one.” —Court Journal. ** The illustrations are beyond all praise, 
Tf it were only for the sake of these the volume should have many 
purchasers.” — Glasgow Herald. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD. 
Second Edition, entirely Reset and Increased by more 
than 20 Articles. Very thick 8vo, 15s. 

Among the Fifty-four Contributors are :—Canon Rawlinson, 
Sir A. C. Lyall, Sir George Cox, York Powell, W. R. Morfill, 
Professor Legge, Professor Beal, St. C. Boscawen, Professor 
Tiele, Isab. Bird, Dr. Leitner, J. M. Robertson, Oscar Brown- 
ing, Allanson Picton, M.P., Sir Fred. Pollock, Revs. J. Owen, 
Clifford, Voysey, Child, White, Fotheringham, Miller ; 
Frederic Harrison, Dr. Stanton Coit, &e. 


SECOND EDITION, READY NEXT WEEK. 
THE BROWNING CYCLOPADIA. By Dr. 
EDWARD BERDOE. 10s. 6d. 


* Tt will be widely sought for and warmly’ ‘appreciated. ” —Daily 
Telegraph. ‘‘ Obviously a painstaking work, and in many ways 
ut as very well done.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
industry and devotion. It has really faced difficulties, it is con- 
veniently arranged, and is well printe: it and bound.”—Bookman. 
** Should make all other handbool:s unnecessary.”’—Star. ** Con- 
scientious and painstaking.”’—Times. 


THE FLIGHT to VARENNES, and other 


Historical Essays. By OSCAR BROWNING. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [ This day. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES,—Each 2s. 6a. 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY of SOCIAL DE- 
MOCRACY : a Sequel to “* The Quintessence of Socialism.” 


By Dr. A. SCHAFFLE. Edited by BERNARD BOSAN- 
QUET, M.A. (Oxon.'. Double vol. 3s. 6d. 


51. THE STATE and PENSIONS in OLD 
AGE. By J. A. SPENDER. M.A. (Oxon.). With an 
Introduction by ARTHUR H. D. ACLAND, M.P. 


50. COMMERCIAL ORISES of the NINE. 
TEENTH CENTURY. By H. M. HYNDMAN. 


49. ILLEGITIMACY: a Study in Morals; 
and THE INFLUENCE of CLIMATE on CONDUCT. 
By ALBERT LEFFINGWELL, M.D. With Coloured 
=e and Diagrams. The first English book on the 
subject. 


48, THE DESTITUTE ALIEN in GREAT 


BRITAIN. By ARNOLD WHITE, M. CRACKAN- 
THORPE, Q.C., and others. 


47. THE DAWN of RADICALISM. 
Dary, LL.D.—46. TRADE POLICY of IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION. By Mavrwe Hervey.—45. POVERTY. 
By J. G. Goparpv.—41. SHORT HISTORY of PARLIA- 
MENT. By B. C. Skorrowr, M.A. (Oxon.). 


By J. Bowes 


NEW AUSTRALIAN VERSE. 
Feap. Svo, cloth neat, 5s. 
VOICES from AUSTRALIA. By Philip 
DALE and CYRIL HAVILAND. 
“ Genuine, sincere, and spontaneous verse.” — Zimes. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.,, 
PATERNOSTER Savuars, Lonpon. 


“A monument of 





ELLIOT STOCK’S: NEW LIST. 


In handsome demy S8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
A Cyclopedia of Nature 
Teachings. 


Being a Selection of Facts, Observations, Suggestions, 
Illustrations, Examples, and Illustrative Hints 
taken from All Departments of Inanimate Nature. 
With an Introduction ty HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D. 
.R.S.E., 


Author of ‘* Bible Teachings in Nature,” &c., &c. 
“An every way delightful and useful volume. Preachers 
will find the volume invalueble in its suggestion and inspira- 
tion as to the illustrative use of Nature’s boundless stores of 
teaching.” — Literary World, 


FOURTH EDITION, tastefully printed, crown 8vo, hand- 
somely bound, with 5 gilt edges, and Illustrated, price 5s. 


Nature's Fairyland. 
Rambles by Woodland, Meadow, Stream, and Shore. 
By H. W. 8. WORSLEY-BENISON, 

Fellow of the Linnean Society, Author of ‘‘ Haunts of Nature.” 


“Such a book as this reveals wonders and beauty every- 
where around us; and, as giving insight, and making men 
value more highly our English scenery and wild creatures, it 
deserves nothing but commendation.’’— Academy. 


Just published, in handsome crown 8yo, price 6s. 
Women’s Influence m the 
Kast. 


As Shown in the Noble Lives of Past Queens and 
Princesses of India 
By JOHN J. POOL (late of Cale utta), 


Author of “‘ A Life of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, for 
Indian Readers.” 


With an Introduction by Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.8.I. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, tastefully printed 
and bound, price 5s. 


Walliam Wordsworth. 


The Story of his Life: with Critical Remarks on his 
Writings. 


By JAMES MIDDLETON SUTHERLAND, 


With an Interesting Letter from the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., to the Author. 


“A modest aad valuable biography.” —S/. James's Gazette. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


Observations on the 
Emancipation of Industry. 


By GEORGE VIRTUE CROSBIE. 


Coxtents.—The State in Relation to Land Values.—In- 
fluence of Fixed Rents on the Cultivation of Land. —Influence 
of Rent on the Distribution of Food.—Compulsory Cultiva- 
tion of Land.—Proportional or Percentage Rents.—Par- 
liamentary Control of Land and Labour. 


Tastefully printed, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


That Barber's Boy: 


A Simple Story told in Scene and Dialogue. 
By ENIGMA COUNTERPOISE. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In feap. Svo, tastefully printed and bound, price 3s. 64. 


: 7 . 7 
Love in Karnest : 
Sonnets, Ballads, and Lyrics. 

By J. C. NICHOLSON. 

“A pretty volume of verse, pleasant and refined int one.” 


; Bookman, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


All the Karth Round. 


A Nautical Poem in Six Cantos. 
By A WANDERER. 


In crown 8yo, tastefully printed and bound ir cloth, price 5s. 


Solitary Song. 
By prnee d HARRIS. 

‘The strong point in Mr. Harris’s poetry is measure and 
music. *Our Scotch Lassie’ is a charming picture from the 
life. There is so much to commend in the volume that we 
may look for something more and better from the same facile 
pen.”—Lest and Reaping. 


London : Extior Srocx, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
List. 
Recollections of 
Marshal Macdonald. 


BEING THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE MARSHAL. 
Translated by STEPHEN L. SIMEON. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits and 
other Engravings on steel, 30s. 


“The whole of Macdonald's narrative strikes us as being inspired 
by the frank. straightforward character of the man. Like those of 
Marbot, his chapters are enlivened by the incidents of his own 
services, his dashing exploits, hs sufferings, his anxieties | and his 
hair-brealth escapes. No one of the Marshals of the Empire saw a 
greater variety of service, and few were entrusted with commands 
of greater responsibilities. Assuredly, no one of the Marshals— pot 
even Massena—steered a more honourably = course, and 
no other of them spoke his mind more freely. His volumes are full 
of animated conversation, and they sparkle with good and telling 


uneodotes.—TiMes 


THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. 


Being Sketches of the Career of Masaniello—Lochiel— 
Bayard—Marino Faliero—Benyowski—Tamerlane - Jac- 
queline de Laguette—Casanova— William Lithgow Vidocq 
Prince Rupert. By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH. In 
demy 8vo, 15s. 
A NEW WORK ON CEYLON. 
PALMS and PEARLS. By 
ALAN WALTERS, D.C.L. In demy 8vo, with Frontis- 
piece, 12s. 6d. 
* Lively and graphic descriptions of scenes of tropical life."—Timrs. 
NOTICE.—A New and Cheaper Edition, with 
additional matter, of Miss WALKER’S 
“MY MUSICAL REMINISCENCES 
may now be obtained at all Booksellers. 


/n crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW WORK OF FICTION 
By MARIE CORELLI, 


Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds,” 
ENTITLED 


THE SOUL OF LILITH 


Will be ready at all the Libraries on 
THURSDAY, MARCH 17. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MONTORIO,” &c. 


MELMOTH THE WANDERER 


By CHARLES ROBERT MATURIN, Author of 
* Bertram.”? Reprinted from the Original Text, with a 
Portrait and Memoir of the Author, and a Bibliography 


of his Works. In 3 vols., post 8vo, 24s, 

“I felt quite afraid before them, and recollect comparing them to 
the eyes of the hero of a certain romance called ‘Melmoth the Wan- 
derer,’ which used to alarm us boys thirty years ago ; eyes of an in- 
dividual who had made a bargain with a Certain Person, and at an 
extreme old age retained these eyes in all their awful splendour.” 

Goethe in his Old Age, W. M. Tuackenay 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MASTERS 
OF THE WORLD,” 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 
By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus). 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HOUSE 
ON THE MARSH.” 


RALPH RYDER of BRENT. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of “ Those Westerton Girls,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


A SCOTS THISTLE. By E. n. 


LEIGH FRY. In2 vols., crown 8vo. 











A NEW NCVEL. 


DENIS O’NEIL. By Mary Brad-. 


FORD WHITING, In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS. 
THESIN of JOOST AVELINGH 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, In one vol., crown S8vo, 6s. 


IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL. 


By MARY LINSKILL, In One Vol., crown svo, 6s. 
RicHarpD Bentiry & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


DEDICATED to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


A Memoir of Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Provo Wallis, G.C.B. With Letters, 
Photogravure Portraits, Illustrations, and Charts. 
By J. G. BRIGHTON, M.D., Author of *‘ Life of 
Admiral Sir P. Broke,’”? &c. Demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 16s. [Immediately. 


BY MRS. J. KENT SPENDER. 
A Waking. By the Author of 


** Recollections of a Country Doctor,’”’ &c., Ke. 
3 vols. [Jmmediately. 











BY MARGARET THOMAS. 


A Scamper through Spain and 


Tangier. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author. Demy 8vo. [ Immediately. 





BY PROFESSOR CHURCH. 


Pictures from Roman Life and 


Story. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s., with Ilustra- 
tions. [Un the press. 





One of the most delightful books of literary and artistic 
gossip ever printed.”’— Liverpool Mercury. 


Cigarette Papers: an Aiter-Dinner 
Chat. By JOSEPH HATTON. With 80 Ilus- 
trations by C. Ravenhill, A. J. Finberg, J. L. 
Sclanders, and John Wallace. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 6s. [ This day. 


The Poets and Poetry of the 
Century. Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. 
In 10 vols., 608 pp. each, fcap. 8vo, in buckram, 
gilt top, 6s. per volume ; in cloth gilt, gilt top, 4s. 
per volume. 


Vol. VIII, Joanna Baillie to Mathilde Blind. 
[Jmmediately. 





The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s 


Heroines, in a Series of Tales By MARY 
COWDEN CLARKE, Author of ‘ The Concord- 
ance of Shakespeare.’”’ With a new Preface by 
the Author and Steel Portraits. 5 vols., crown 8vo, 


cloth gilt and gilt top, 3s. 6d. per volume. 
’ ' [This day. 
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CHEAP EDITION. 


The Princess Mazaroff. By Joseru 


HATTON, Author of ‘‘ By Order of the Czar,’’ 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Lmmediately. 





CHEAP EDITION. 


Nutshell Novels. By J. Asusy 
STERRY, Author of ‘The Lazy Minstrel,’ 
**Cucumber Chronicles,’ ‘‘ Tiny ‘Travels,” {c. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
HUTCHINSON’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
In cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


A Modern Ulysses. By Josern 
HATTON. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 


By Order of the Czar. By Josern 
HATTON. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; paper boards, 2s. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


The Childhood and Youth of 
Charles Dickens. By R. LANGTON. With 
ray Pigg Illustrations. Crown S8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. 


Loypon: HUTCHINSON & OU., 
25, Paternoster Sqvaks, E.C. 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 


Spring Announcements. 


| IN THE PRESS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
CHARLES KEENE, 


THE “PUNCH” ARTIST. 
By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 


With Portrait, 30 Full-Page and 44 smaller Illustrations, 
including 15 Photogravures. 
Royal Svo, cloth extra, 24s. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 250 Copies 
for England and America, demy 4to, boards, THREE 
GUINEAS NET. 


Prospectus on application. 


MEN, MINES, and ANIMALS 


in SOUTH AFRICA. By Lord RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. With special Photogravure Portrait, 
numerous Illustrations, and Route Map. 1 vol., demy 
8vo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. { April. 


FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to 


the YELLOW SEA: the Narrative of a Journey across 
Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. 

JULIUS M. PRICE, F.R.G.S. With Photogravure 
Route Map. 


[ April. 





Portrait, Faecsimiles, and 150 Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, cloth extra, 24s. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of 


JOSEPH SEVERN. By WILLIAM SHARP. With 
Portrait and other Illustrations. Demy S8vo, cloth, 
ONE GUINEA. [Just ready. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES' 


WORKS. New and Complete RIVERSIDE EDITION, 
13 vols., cloth gilt, crown 8vo, FOUR GUINEAS. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 25 copies only for Great 
Britain, printed on hand-made paper, £14 14s. net. 
** The handsome edition...... will be welcomed by every reader 
of the English language who knows what is sterling litera- 
ture.” — The Standard (Leader). 


THE RUIN of the SOUDAN: 


Cause, Effect, and Remedy. By HENRY RUSSELL. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth,ONE GUINEA. 

“* The book has a distinct value in throwing light on dark 
pages of the history of a dark land.” —Zdinburgh Review. 


THE KNOWLEDGE of GOD. 


By the LORD BISHOP of WAKEFIELD. Being the 
New Volume in * Preachers of the Age” Series. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








TWO NEW STORIES, uniform with-the Shilling Edition 
of RUDYARD KIPLING’S TALES, 


MARRIED by PROXY. By a 


“NEW HUMOURIST.” 


The VISITOR’S BOOK : Sketches 
in a Swiss Hotel. By “ IGNOTUS.” 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, Is. each. 


A New, Uniform, and Completely Revised 
Monthly Issue of 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS 


At 2s. 6d. per Volume. 


A DAUGHTER of HETH. With 


Portrait of Author. [ Now ready 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURE 


of a PHAETON. | Now ready. 


A PRINCESS of THULE. 


{Now ready. 





London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


A Traveller’s Narrative written to Illustrate 
the Episode of the Bab. Edited in the 
Original Persian, and Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and Ex- 
planatory Notes by Edward G. Browne, 
Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lec- 
turer in Persia to the University of 
Cambridge. Vol. I. Persian Text. 
Vol. II. English Translation and Notes. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 


No previous writer on the history of Bab 
has taken so much trouble and bestowed so 
much care and study upon the elaboration 
of his work as the author before us; and 
we may add that no one has been so well 
prepared and so well provided with all the 
necessary means of investigation. In so 
saying we do not reflect upon the Persian 
authors, such as Mirza Taki Mustowfi ul 
Memalik, Riza Kuli Khan, and others, who 
were influenced by a certain bias, and con- 
sequently do not deserve full credit; but 
we mean the European scholars, A. H. 
Wright, Prof. Dorn, Baron Rosen, Mirza 
Kasim Bey, Dr. E. Polak, and Count 
Gobineau, who either never visited Persia, 
and consulted only the MSS. at their dis- 
posal, or who, in spite of being on the 
spot, were lacking in the Oriental learn- 
ing which was absolutely necessary for 
their purpose. As for Count Gobineau, 
the representative of Napoleon III. at the 
court of Teheran from 1858 to 1862, whom 
the writer of these lines happened to know 
personally, and who is highly appreciated | 
by Mr. Browne, I admit that his Les 
Religions et les Philosophies dans T Asie 
Centrale is a most brilliant, graphic, and 
charming work. But this ingenious French- 
man was not an Orientalist at all: he 
worked with the assistance of a Mirza, and 
of a learned Akhond of Teheran, whose 
explanations were translated into French. 
A similar judgment may be passed on the 
later essays and articles published on the 
life of the Babi chiefs in exile, none of 
which offer so elaborate a study of their 
religious tenets and the historical develop- 
ment of the sect after its expulsion from 
Persia as the work of Mr. Browne. Above 
all, it is conspicuous for the information 
given about the schism between the two 
leaders, Subh-i-Ezel (Mirza Yahya) and 
Beha-’u’llah (Mirza Husein Ali), which 
throws an interesting light upon the further 
divergence of opinions that has arisen at a 
later period, and which, though not rare 
among ecclesiastics in every country, will 
certainly impair the influence of this new 


! 





and cruelly persecuted sect. 


The Traveller’s Narrative, a report given 
by the Bahai section of the Babis, offers a 
remarkable revelation to anybody who has 
spent many years in Mohammedan Asia, 
and particularly to one who has lived in 
Persia and experienced the aversion mani- 
fested by the true Shiites against any 
personal contact with the nedjis (7.e. unclean) 
Feringhis. On being received by Beha, 
Mr. Browne says :-— 


‘A mild, dignified voice bade me be seated, 
and then continued, ‘ Praise be to God that 
Thou hast come to 
see a prisoner and an exile. .... We desire 
but the good of the world and the happiness of 
the nations; yet they deem us a stirrer up of 
strife and sedition, worthy of bondage and 
banishment... . . That all nations should 
become one in faith, and all men as brothers; 
that the bonds of affection and unity between 
the sons of men should be strengthened; that 
diversity of religion should cease, and difference 
of race be annulled—what harm is there in 
Yet so it shall be; these fruitless 
strifes, these ruinous wars shall pass away, and 
the most great peace shall come. .... Do not 
you in Europe need this also? Is not this that 
Christ foretold? .... Yet do we see your 
kings and rulers lavishing their treasures more 
freely on means for the destruction of human 
race than on that which would conduce to the 
happiness of mankind These strifes and 


' this bloodshed and discord must cease, and all 


men be as one kindred and one family. ... . 
Let not a man glory in this, that he loves his 
country ; let him rather glory in this, that he 
loves his kind.’ ”’ 

Such language from the lips of an 
Oriental, from a Mohammedan, and—what 
is the most astonishing of all—from a 
Persian, noted for intense national prida, is 
certainly one of the most extraordinary facts 
recorded in the history of the East. It 
would be idle to search for a parallel in 
Asia— nay, it would be difficult to hear 
similar language even in Europe, where 
cosmopolitan tendencies are not un- 
frequently still denounced as acrime. Yet 
this spirit is yet more clearly expressed in 
the memorable letter addressed by Beha to 
the present Shah, in which this highly- 
gifted chief of the Babis tries to expound, 
in most eloquent language, that his sect 
pursues purely religious aims, aspires only 
to liberty of conscience, and has no 
political tendencies. He assures Nasreddin 
Shah that his fear of the Babis is quite un- 
founded; and, alluding to the dastardly 
attack made upon the person of the Shah 
by some miscreant, he says that such an act 
was never approved, and that the principle 
of the religion of the Babis is: ‘If you be 
slain for his good pleasure, verily it is 
better for you than that ye should slay.” 
Not satisfied with adducing aguments from 
the Koran and from the holy writings of 
Islam, Beha turns his attentions also to 
Europe, whose prosperity he ascribes 
mainly to the cessation of sectarian strife 
and to the justice and equality with which 
all classes are uniformly treated. While 
condemning the interference of Asiatic 
rulers with the various creeds of their 
subjects, he praises England, and attributes 
her greatness to her justice and her tolera- 
tion. He says: 

“That state, the seat of whose dominions over 
the Atlantic and the Baltic is in the furthest 





regions of the north, has, by reason of equal 
dealing with its different subjects and the 
establishment of the uniform political rights of 
diverse nationalities, acquired extensive colonies 
in each of the five continents of the world. 
Where is this little island in the North Atlantic, 
and where the vast territory of the East Indies ? 
Can such extension be obtained save by equal 
justice to all peoples and allclasses? . . . 
As regards religious zeal and true piety, their 
touchstone and proof are firmness and stead- 
fastness in noble qualities, virtues, and perfec- 
tions, which are the greatest blessings of the 
human race, but not interference with this one 
or that one, demolition of edifices, and cutting 
off of the human race. In the middle ages, 
whereof the beginning was the time of the fall 
of the Roman Empire and the end the capture 
of Constantinople at the hand of the followers 
of Islam, fierce intolerance and molestation of 
far and near arose in all the countries of Europe 
by reason of the paramount influence of re- 
ligious leaders. The matters came to such a 
pass that the edifice of humanity seemed 
tottering to its fall, and the peace and comfort 
of chief and vassal, king and subject, became 
hidden behind the veil of annihilation. ‘ 
But when they removed these differences, 
persecutions, and bigotries out of their midst, 
and proclaimed the equal rights to all subjects 
and the liberty of men’s conscience, the lights 
of glory and power arose and shone from the 
horizons of the kingdom in such wise that those 
countries made progress in every direction; and 
whereas the mightiest monarchy of Europe had 
been servile to and abased before the smallest 
government of Asia, now the great states of 
Asia are unable to oppose the small states of 
Europe.” 

Now this most remarkable epistle of 
Sheikh Beha, which I regard as the spolia 
optima of Mr. Browne’s book, teaches us 
before all that the writer has got further 
insight into the history and life of Europe 
than any of the Mollahs of Western Asia, 
and that he proclaims views and doctrines 
worthy of our greatest thinkers and philo- 
sophers. There is hardly a Christian 
ecclesiastic in Europe, and still less in 
England, who would give proof of such a 
liberal spirit of toleration ; and considering 
the ruling tendencies of our times, when 
Church and State are anxious to strengthen 
the religious edifice by a deliberate widen- 
ing of the gulf existing between various 
creeds and sects, it is surely an object of 
just admiration to find a Mohammedan, and 
a Shiite into the bargain, surpassing the 
Christian leaders of our enlightened nine- 
teenth century. Of course the great 
question remains—how far these opinions 
are shared by the followers of this founder 
of a new religion, and whether there is any 
hope of propagating such doctrines among 
Mohammedans in general and Persians in 
particular. As to the former, I cannot pass 
any judgment at present, being ignorant 
how far at present the religion of Bab 
has yet extended. With regard to the 
second question, I believe that nobody who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the mind and 
passions of mankind in the East will nourish 
hope that the above liberal ideas will take 
root in the soil of Asia, notoriously fertile 
of religious ecstasies, or that the separation 
wall of religions, which there replaces that 
of nationalities, will be so easily removed. 
No! that is a sheer impossibility ; and the 
doctrines of Beha, however noble and 
sublime, must be looked upon as the 
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personal conviction of that really great man 
and of a few of his followers, but not as 
the doctrine of the whole sect or as the 
future religion of Mohammedans in Persia. 
I would go even further, and say that a 
religion proclaiming absolute equality 
among all creeds and ignoring national 
differences among mankind could hardly 
find followers even in civilised Europe, 
where similar principles have remained up 
to the present the device of a few en- 
lightened men. Whether these thoroughly 
liberal views of Sheikh Beha are derived 
from a deep insight into European affairs, 
or from personal contact with Europeans 
living in the East, is a question that is not 
so easily answered. This feature in the 
character of the Babi chief reminds us of 
Hung-siu-Tsuen, the famous leader of the 
Taeping rebellion, whose earlier life was 
also impressed with Christian teachings, 
notoriously by tracts called ‘ Kuen-shi- 
leang-yen” (‘‘Good Words Exhorting the 
Age’’), written by a convert of Dr. Milne ; 
and it is certainly remarkable that the 
Chinese as well as the Persian religious 
teacher should have been inspired by ideas 
easily traceable to a European origin. 

Returning to the work before us, we may 
mention that the translation given of the 
Persian text is, on the whole, an excellent 
one. 
occasionally seem to the English reader, it 
is the only way in which a Persian or Arabic 
text can be rendered faithfully and cor- 
rectly. The second volume, by far the 
largest portion of the work, comprising the 
notes, forms the most valuable part of the 
whole. Here we find a record of all that 
has been written and published hitherto on 
the history of Bab and Babiism; and if 
this Appendix has grown to proportions far 
exceeding the limits proposed by the author, 
this is to the benefit of the student and 
particularly of any future writer on this 
extraordinary religious movement. Only 
one pamphlet seems to have escaped the 
attention of Mr. Browne, and that is Kemal 
Efendi’s little book written at Constantinople 
in 1858 in Turkish. Kemal Efendi, pre- 
viously Turkish Ambassador in Teheran, 
and afterwards tutor to the sons of Sultan 
Abdul Medjid, compiled a short history of 
the Bib; but Iam unaware whether it has 
ever been printed. 

We conclude our notice by saying that a 
work like the present one would have been 
impossible without studies made on the 
spot, and without a thorough knowledge of 
the Persian and Arabic languages. The 
author’s travels in Persia, Syria, and Cyprus 
have better qualified him for the task than 
the widest theoretical studies and specula- 
tions. Considering the present facility of 
communication, it is much to be desired that 
no Orientalist should write on subjects of 
to-day before he has taken the trouble to 
visit the scene of action and thus become 
personally acquainted with the living 
authorities. A. Vampiry. 


Poems. By William Watson. (Macmillans.) 
Mr. Warson has won recognition in many 
quarters as the most promising of our 
younger poets—not a small achievement at a 


singing-birds.” His new volume consists 
of a reprint of ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,” 


A reading of it has served to con- | 


papers. 


firm and deepen our original impression of 
the author’s powers, and of the mingled | 
strength and delicacy which stamp his style. | 
He is not, indeed, of those who take the 
world by storm, rather of those who need 
time to reach its heart, and are most loved 
where they are best known. He inherits 
the tradition of Wordsworth and of Matthew 
Arnold—a tradition of song which is serene 
rather than fervent, of poetry tempered by 
philosophy. For the Muse has two sons, 
the one full-blooded and fiery-hearted, 
‘with mouth of gold and morning in his 
eyes,” passionate for the “wild joys of 
living,” and making his music out of love 
and beauty and summer, and all the 
rapturous side of things. And the other 
sings sedately, in a minor key, less of the 
world’s splendours than its calms, loving 
the past better than the future, eve better 
than dawn, autumn better than summer or 
spring, or if spring at all, then in its first 
tender promise—the hope, not the fruition. 
The masterpiece of Mr. Watson’s book is a 





However strange the wording may | 


poem on “ Autumn,” full of grave sentiment 
and delicate melody, from which we may 
| venture to quote a couple of stanzas: 
|“ ‘Thou burden of all songs the earth hath sung, 
Thou retrospect in Time’s reverted eyes, 
Thou metaphor of everything that dies, 
That dies ill-starred, or dies beloved and young 
And therefore blest and wise,— 
O, be less beautiful, or be less brief, 
= tragic splendour, strange, and full of 
ear. 
In vain her pageant shall the summer rear? 
At thy mute signal, leaf by golden leaf, 
Crumbles the gorgeous year. 
‘** Ah, ghostly as remembered mirth, the tale 
Uf Summer's bloom, the legend of the Spring’! 
And thou, too, flutterest an impatient wing, 
Thou presence yet more fugitive and frail, 
Thou most unbodied thing, 
Whose very being is thy going hence, 
And passage and departure all thy theme ; 
Whose life doth still a splendid dying seem, 
And thou at height of thy magnificence 
A figment and a dream.”’ 

Something one misses in Mr. Watson of 
spontaneity: he does not always ‘sing 
because he must”’ ; but he has merits which 
go far to make up for this. His work is 
elaborate—every poem cut and polished like 
a gem, until it attains to that exquisite sim- 
plicity which is not baldness, and which only 
perfected art can bestow. The lucidity of 
phrase, the feeling for rhythm, the subtle 
and scholarly use of Latin-derived words, 
are a constant and abiding delight. Nor is 
this all. Mr. Watson’s thought is always 
pure, always sane; he contemplates the 
turmoil of existence from philosophic 
heights, and, like the two great poets who 
are his masters, is able to breathe something 
of his own peace into ruffled souls. Here 
is a wise lesson from one of his Epigrams, 
the most successful handling of that diffi- 
cult genre with which we are acquainted : 

** Think not thy wisdom can illume away 

The ancient tanglement of night and day. 

Enough to acknowledge both, and both revere : 

They see not clearliest who see all things clear.”’ 


E. K. CHampers. 





time when England is once more “a nest of | 4 Student’s History of England, from ihe 


Earliest Times to 1885. 


By Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner. 


sng mans. 
Long ) 


together with a number of freshly collected | Tats book is, as the title would be generally 
pieces, mostly from the AcapEemy and other | . 


understood to imply, a manual intermediate 
in size and character between the ordinary 
school text-book and the more elaborate works 
in which historical questions are discussed 
at length, and in which authorities are cited 
in detail. Of such manuals there is no 
scarcity ; but it is something altogether new 
for a work of this kind to be written by 
a historian so eminert as Mr. Gardiner. 
It is unnecessary to say that the book is in 
some respects of exceptionally high value ; 
but that it is a satisfactory book for its 
special purpose is, perhaps, not quite so 
much a matter of course. The observation 
has often been made that a scholar who has 
devoted himself to original research in some 
particular portion of an extensive depart- 
ment of study is seldom the person best 
fitted to write a comprehensive treatise on 
the entire subject. Such a work must of 
necessity be to some extent a compilation ; 
and the original investigator is apt to find 
the labour of compilation uncongenial, and 
to pass too hastily over those portions of 
his work in which he has to depend 
on the imperfectly verified conclusions of 
others. Although Mr. Gardiner has prob- 
ably a more than ordinary knowledge 
of the original sources of English history 
of all periods, it would be too much 
to say that the present work shows abso- 
lutely no trace of the inequality of exe- 
cution that is usually found in a general 
treatise written by a specialist. No one 
would find much difficulty in identifying, 
merely by the evidence of their superior 
vigour and fulness of treatment, those 
chapters that relate to the period dealt with 
in the author’s larger history. If Mr. Gar- 
diner’s special studies had been concerned 
with the thirteenth century, he would not 
have been content merely to mention 
Grossetestc in three half-sentences ; and per- 
haps it may be added that, if they had been 
concerned with the twelfth century, he would 
not have left Hugh of Avalon altogether 
unnamed. Nevertheless, this book, so far 
as the present writer’s knowledge extends, 
is decidedly the best “‘ Student’s History” 
hitherto published, even if the chapters de- 
voted to the seventeenth century be left 
out of the account. For the earlier portion 
of the history, down to the end of the reign 
of Henry VII., Mr. York Powell’s modestly 
entitled Z/istory of England for the Middle 
Forms of Schools may with advantage be 
read along with it. The student who 
possesses these two works will be able to 
gain from them as thorough an understand- 
ing of the history as it is possible to obtain 
without recourse to more voluminous 
authorities. 

Mr. Gardiner’s aim throughout has not 
been to give a multitude of facts, but to 
ensure that the bearing of the more 
important facts shall be made clearly 
intelligible. His book will, therefore, not 
always be found to supply the answers to 
the ingenious conundrums which it is the 
custom to propound in historical examina- 
tion papers; but for serious students this 





will be no disadvantage. While singularly 
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free from rhetorical display, the narration 
is always interesting. If in the earlier 
parts there is some lack of vividness in the 
relation of striking incidents and in the 
portraiture of individual character, the defect 
is amply atoned for by the telling manner 
in which the author impresses on the 
reader’s memory the significance of the 
events narrated, and the nature of the 
causes operating in political and social 
changes. Mr. Gardiner is not a very 
quotable writer, but a fair specimen of his 
manner may be seen in the following 
passage, referring to the greatness of 
Elizabeth as a sovereign. It would be 
impossible by any amount of declamation 
to add anything to the convincing force of 
these sober and simple words : 

“She had many faults, but she cared for 
England, and, more than any one else, she had 
made England united and prosperous. She had 
found it distracted, but by her moderation she 
had staved off civil war, till the country had 
rallied round the throne. No doubt those who 
worked most hard towards this great end were 
men like Burghley and Walsingham in the 
state, and men like Drake and Raleigh at sea; 
but it was Elizabeth who, being what she was, 
had given to each his opportunity. If either 
Edward VI. or Mary had been in her place, 
such men would have found no sphere in which 
their work could have been done, and instead 
of telling of ‘the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth,’ the historian would have had to 
narrate the progress of civil strife and the 
mutual conflict of ever-narrowing creeds.” 


The relations between the English Church, 
the Crown, and the See of Rome, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., are explained with 
remarkable clearness. The observations on 
the policy of Henry V., and those referring 
to the Statute of Kilkenny, may also be 
mentioned as examples of the apt and 
luminous incidental remarks with which the 
book abounds. 

That Mr. Gardiner’s treatment of the 
Stuart and Commonwealth periods is far 
superior to what is to be found in ordinary 
histories is only what everybody would 
expect; but most readers will find them- 
selves surprised by the vigour and lucidity 
with which, in so small a compass, the 
author has been able to relate the intricate 
story of the political struggles of the seven- 
teenth century. Even to those who are 
familiar with Mr. Gardiner’s larger work, 
this spirited summary may be worth reading. 
The chapters relating to the eighteenth cen- 
tury are less copious in detail; but the 
administration of Walpole is treated with con- 
siderable fulness, and the qualities and aims 
of the succeeding statesmen down to Pitt and 
Fox are characterised with insight and note- 
worthy impartiality. In dealing with 
recent events, Mr. Gardiner has avoided all 
imputation of political partisanship by con- 
fining himself rigorously to the statement 
of admitted facts. In the history of the 
present century due importance is given to 
social and economic phenomena. 

The least satisfactory portions of the 
00k are certainly those dealing with 
literature. In his Preface, Mr. Gardiner 
says that his object has been “‘ to exhibit that 
side of literature which connects itself with 
the general political or intellectual move- 


the purely literary or scientific qualities of 
the writers mentioned”’; and he observes that 
this principle ‘‘ will explain, for instance, 
the total omission of the name of Roger 
Bacon.” No doubt it is true that a History 
of England need not include, and indeed 
ought not to include, a history of English 
literature. But it may be doubted whether 
Mr. Gardiner has sufficiently recognised the 
importance of literary history as throwing 
light on conditions which it is the province 
of the general historian to describe. If we 
find that a particular period is distinguished 
by the abundance or the high merit of its 
production in literature generally, or in 
some particular department of it, the fact is 
surely one which -the general historian is 
bound to record and to account for. As to 
Roger Bacon, it may be granted that de- 
tailed criticism of his work belongs to the 
history of science, not to the history of 
England ; but I cannot help thinking that 
it concerns the student of English history 
to know how far Bacon’s work was facili- 
tated, and how far hindered, by his position 
as a Franciscan and an Englishman of the 
thirteenth century. It would, indeed, be 
impossible to discover from this volume 
which were the great periods of English 
literature. Even in speaking of the Eliza- 
bethan age, Mr. Gardiner mentions no 
writers but Shakspere, Spenser, Hooker, and 
Francis Bacon. The individual remarks on 
literary matters are not always felicitous. 
Sometimes one is tempted to say that Mr. 
Gardiner has tried to justify to his con- 
science the mention of an author or a work 
by bringing in a far-fetched political 
reference. Such a sentence, for instance, 
as the following has a decidedly odd 
effect: ‘‘ Dickens, whose first considerable 
work, Zhe Pickwick Papers, appeared in 
1837, painted humorously the lives of 
the middle classes, which had obtained 
political power through the Reform 
Act of 1832.” This point was probably 
overlooked in the famous Pickwick examina- 
tion-paper of “‘C. 8. C.”; future examiners 
may, perhaps, gratefully accept the hint. 
In this and other cases excessive brevity has 
probably suggested a meaning which the 
author did not exactly intend. The remarks 
on writers like Macaulay, Grote, and Mill, 
who represent a definite political point of 
view, are thoroughly excellent; those on Car- 
lyle and Tennyson might as well have been 
omitted. While it is true that the character- 
istics of every great writer have some sort 
of relation to the political movement of his 
time, the relation is too intricate and subtle 
to admit of being formulated in a few 
sentences, and the attempt to do this can 
hardly result in anything but caricature. 

With regard to matters of historical fact, 
I have observed very few points on which 
I should venture to question the accuracy 
of Mr. Gardiner’s statements. In speaking 
of prehistoric conditions his tone appears to 
me to be rather too confident. In this field 
it is well to be cautious in adopting the 
theories of individual scholars, however 
eminent, unless they are supported by the 
authority of other scholars of equal rank. | 
It is not correct to say that Albion is a later 
form of Albin; the former is the more 


The account of the proceedings of Ostorius 
in Britain is not quite satisfactory ; what- 
ever may be thought of my own theory on 
this subject, the notion that the boundary 
of Ostorius’s Roman Britain was “a line of 
forts from the Wash to the Severn” is 
quite obsolete. Such incorrect forms of 
names as Dorsetas and Somersetas ought to 
be banished from historical text-books. 
The opinion that the words “ basket” and 
“‘mattock” are of Celtic derivation is now 
exploded, and the Celtic origin of ‘ gown” 
is at least extremely doubtful. The sen- 
tence on p. 54 referring to the founda- 
tion of the new Empire in the West 
is correct as far as it goes (except that 
Irene seems not to have been in fact the 
‘‘murderess” of her son), but without 
some additional explanation is likely to 
produce an erroneous impression. 

In the features of structure and arrange- 
ment, on which the practical utility of a 
text-book largely depends, this volume is 
perfect. It is divided into eleven “ parts,” 
each treating of a well-marked historical 
period. Each of the chapters, and each 
separate paragraph, has a brief heading 
indicating its subject. The dates which 
occur in the text are printed in thick type— 
a valuable expedient which ought to be 
imitated in all similar books. At the end 
of each ‘“ part” is a list of books recom- 
mended for further study ; to every chapter 
is prefixed an enumeration of the chief 
events mentioned in it, with their dates ; 
and genealogical tables are furnished in 
abundance. One merit in which the book 
is absolutely unrivalled is the admirable 
selection of illustrations, of which there 
-are no fewer than 378. Many of the por- 
traits are engraved for the first time from 
pictures in private collections. The views 
of buildings form a very fair epitome of the 
history of English architecture. A great 
deal of history might be learnt by studying 
the engravings, which, moreover, are for 
the most part extremely well executed. 

Henry Bravtey. 








TWO BOOKS ON IBSEN, 





Four Lectures on Ibsen. By Philip H. 
Wicksteed. (Sonnenschein. ) 
Brand. Translated by W. Wilson. 


(Methuen. ) 


Mr. WicxsrgEp’s wise and helpful little 
book is professedly an attempt to withdraw 
Ibsen from the atmosphere of heated con- 
troversy which has hitherto been his lot in 
England, and which, whether it swell or 
starve a poet’s reputation, is never whole- 
some for his fame. 

‘*A cult,” says Mr. Wicksteed in his Preface — 
and Ibsen, of all men, will heartily echo his 
words—“‘ is always annoying to those who do 
not join in it, and generally hurtful to those 
who do. Surely the time is not now 
distant when we may be allowed to admire 
Ibsen without striking an attitude, and may 
pass him by (if we do not care for him) without 
making a grimace. In the hope of helping 
forward this consummation, I address myself 
particularly to that large class of 
readers who have themselves seen nothing 
specially admirable in Ibsen, but yet are not 








ment of the country, and to leave unnoticed 


primitive, besides being earlier recorded. 
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of a wanton caprice, or a morbid love of things 
hateful.” 

A poet must be interpreted by his most 
poetical work. And Mr. Wicksteed has 
followed a sound instinct, first in insisting 
on what no one who has read ‘‘ Peer Gynt” 
and ‘ Brand” and the “‘ Poems” dreams of 
disputing, that Ibsen is a great poet; and 
secondly, in showing, with remarkable 
subtlety and eloquence, that this palpably 
and unmistakably poetical part of his 
work contains the clue to a standpoint from 
which all the rest at once falls into true 
perspective. 

The want of literary tact which Matthew 
Arnold bewailed in the average English- 
man’s way of interpreting his Bible is 
hardly less obvious in the average English 
way of interpreting the poet who, in any 
fashion whatever, approaches the problems 
of current social discussion. If he ap- 
proaches them, it must be with a view to 
their solution; if he throws out questions, 
he must intend them to be answered in 
some particular way; if he withholds the 
answer, it is nevertheless lurking between 
the lines. The bias of the practical citizen 
intervenes, and detects everywhere the gross 
and peremptory antitheses of the hustings. 
We are not readily accessible in practice to 
the conception of a literature which, while 
apparently busy with our trim formulae, 
is at bottom holding up the mirror to the 
infinite complexity of life. No one has 
suffered more from this disposition in our 
day than Ibsen, because no one has handled 
momentous problems with a more intense 
conviction of their moment or a more pas- 
sionate eagerness for their solution, and yet 
surrounded the solutions they appeared to 
suggest with so enigmatic and mysterious 
a half-light of ulterior and often contra- 
dictory suggestion. Had he been a mere 
sceptic, calmly playing with deep problems, 
and counting every demonstration of their 
insolubility as one to his score, he would 
have been understood. Had he been a 
mere artist, painting revolutionary topics 
out of aesthetic partiality for the colour of 
blood, he would have been understood. He 
is, however, neither the one nor the other; 
but that far more complex and baffling 
thing, a poet, compounded of passion and 
imagination, thrilling with vitality, and at 
one with whatever makes for vitality in the 
world at large; yet at the same time, for 
that very reason, continually transcending 
the acquisitions of his own thought, and 
treating with perplexing alternations of 
tolerant sympathy and ironical detachment 
the current formulae which spring from a 
less vivid and many-sided apprehension of 
the capacities and demands of life. 

It is to the poet Ibsen, then, that tardy 
but complete justice is done in Mr. Wick- 
steed’s volume. The greater part of it 
is occupied with a vigorous review of 
the Poems, and of the two great poetic 
dramas, “Brand” and ‘Peer (ynt.” 
The Poems have hitherto been somewhat 
overshadowed by the dramas, and the 
English reader will find Mr. Wicksteed’s 
first lecture a much more effective and 
adequate introduction to them even than 
Jeger. In particular we may notice the 
striking analyses of “Terje Vigen,” and of 


that ghastly prelude to ‘“‘ Peer Gynt ”— 
** Pa Vidderne,” and the brilliant prose 
translations which illustrate them. ‘‘ Brand”’ 
and ‘‘ Peer Gynt” are more familiar, but 
their suggestiveness is unexhausted and 
inexhaustible; and Mr. Wicksteed’s analyses 
are full of fresh touches and significant 
hints. Very felicitous is the interpretation 
given of the scene with the “‘ converted ” 
Einar in the fifth act of ‘“‘ Brand.” 


‘* Here is a man to whom his religion is ‘ every- 
thing,’ and his love and his humanity ‘ nothing.’ 
. . +.» Here is one who lives and thrives in 
peace and satisfaction on Brand’s formula of 
‘all or nothing.’ What does Brand think of 
him ? He is filled with loathing for the creature 
that dares to utter his blasphemies against 
heaven and the sainted dead, but he never 
suspects that he has here before him the only 
possible realisation of his own life-slaying prin- 
ciple. .... The principle which slays the 
saintly Agnes, and drives her heroic husband 
mad, fits the miserable Einar like a glove; he 
is happy and at home in it.” 


But the kernel of the book is to be found 
in the fourth lecture, where Ibsen’s later 
development is summarily reviewed from 
the standpoint attained by the study of his 
poetry. It has been, as already implied, in 
some respects unfortunate that Ibsen first 
became known among us by his social 
dramas, which, taken apart from their con- 
text, are the more exposed to misinterpreta- 
tion in proportion as they appeal by their 
subject to an audience keenly concerned in 
particular answers to the questions they 
suggest; while, to a still wider audience, 
their uncompromising and rigorous sincerity 
of style suggests only a barren fancy and a 
‘dull wit ; and the ‘“‘ dullness ”’ of Ibsen is still 
a topic for the languid insolence of a type of 
critic whose recognised specialty it is to be 
languidly insolent. As an artist, Ibsen’s 
career is a succession of sharply distinguished 
phases; as a thinker he has, from first to 
last, moved among the same essential anti- 
nomies of life, which it is the burden of all 
his work to disclose in ever-varied forms of 
experience. 


** We have seen gradually emerging and at last 
reaching clear self-consciousness the question 
of questions: How shall the self-abnegation 
demanded by society be combined with the 
self-realisation that is the legitimate demand 
of = individual and the salt of society 
itself.?”’ 


Brand, preaching the absolute surrender 
of personal will to the will of God, conceives 
this surrender as an exalted and incessant 
exercise of the personal will itself. Peer 
Gynt, conversely, bent on being always 
himself, finds at the close of his distracted 
career that he is nothing at all. The same 
antinomy of life in which both are 
involyed—the apparently contradictory but 
inwardly related self-abnegation and self- 
realisation—is the essential topic of the 
social dramas also, and that which chiefly 
fascinates [bsen’s intellect in the concrete 
cases which they treat. Conspicuous among 
such cases is the problem of a woman’s life 
when she marries, where 


‘she is called upon to reconcile self-realisation 
with self-surrender in a manner so conspicuous 
that the blindest cannot fail to see it. 

Hence marriage, regarded from the woman’s 








point of view, is the problem of society focussed 
and epitomised ” ; 

and it is this rather than any keen interest 
in the ‘‘ woman’s question” as such that, 
as Mr. Wicksteed justly insists, determines 
Ibsen’s pre-occupation with the subject 
most palpably treated in the “ Doll’s 
House.” 

It is from this point of view, as one 
occupied with disclosing in all society as- 
pects of an eternal problem, not in preaching 
a system or a formula, that Mr. Wicksteed 
suggestively calls Ibsen the ‘‘ poet of doubt.” 
Only it is the doubt which implies, not 
acquiescence in uncertainty, but a restless 
spiritual energy continually transcending 
its own constructions, and illuminating the 
neglected aspects of the truths it has won. 
Those, for instance, who see nothing 
but “emancipation” in Ibsen, have not 
fathomed the profound sugyestiveness of 
‘* Rosmersholm ” and ‘‘ Ghosts.” 

‘*There is many a one beside Fru Alving who 
holds that any feeling for which he cannot give 
a reason is a ‘ghost.’ Do they know the 
meaning of their creed? Let them go with 
her though the horrors of that night in which 
she is called upon to judge whether every 
instinct of her nature, and at last whether the 
very central purpose and passion of her being, 
is a mere ‘ ghost,’ and they will, at least, come 
forth from that trial chastened and sobered, 
with the glib confidence in their independence 
of the past shaken as perhaps none but Ibsen 
could shake it.” 

‘Ghosts’? was an answer to the critics of 
‘A Doll’s House”; but it was an answer 
the significance of which went infinitely 
beyond the indication that the ill-mated 
marriage of the Helmers may conceivably 
develop into the still more tragic union of 
the Alvings. It defended ‘‘ emancipation ” 
by laying bare the inherited bonds from 
which no emancipation is possible. 

We trust that Mr. Wicksteed’s stimu- 
lating little volume will be widely read. 
This will doubtless be the portion also of 
the second volume on our list—less, indeed, 
because it is very perfect of its kind than 
because it fulfils in some sort a very pal- 
pable want. Many persons, not Nor- 
wegian scholars, havedesiderated an English 
translation of ‘‘ Brand,” and many others 
have set about to provide one. It has been 
reserved for Mr. William Wilson to supply 
the need. He has chosen to render Ibsen’s 
brilliant and flexible verse into prose, and 
this course has many precedents and some 
reasons in its favour. The precedents, how- 
ever, are mainly French, and are largely 
accounted for by the rigorous traditions of 
French verse, which make it hopelessly 
unfit for any close imitation of foreign 
poetry ; while the strongest of the ‘‘ reasons” 
is that it is, in a certain sense, compara- 
tively easy. It is plain, at any rate, that if 
verse-translation is ever legitimate, it is s0 
in a case where the language to be used is 
both closely related in structure to the 
language of the original, and also in itself 
abundant and flexible, and where the verse- 
form is free and variable, and equally 
familiar in both languages. No other 
tongue, not even German, can vie with 
English in its natural fitness to render 
Norwegian in all its phases; and we must 
maintain that, while an [liad in French hexa- 
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meters is a horror not to be contemplated, 
to render Ibsen’s ‘‘ Brand” in English prose 
is to give us of the second-best, and to deserve 
our esteem rather than our gratitude. With 
this reserve, however, we can approve Mr. 
Wilson’s work as a fairly adequate and 
capable achievement. It contains a few 
slips, as is natural (p. 47, for “he angers 
God” read “ he is inciting” [@egger] ; p. 48, 
Brand’s question Vu? is not “ Now?” but 
“Well?”); it is sometimes, in our judg- 
ment, needlessly drastic (why should dynd 
“mire, mud,” be so often rendered ‘‘ muck,” 
as on p. 53?); sometimes a little loose and 
rhetorical (in Brand’s outburst against the 
abuse of love, p. 101, ‘‘a sham and a 
mockery ” is a rather conventional way of 
turning /eflespel “‘ dallying, trifling, flirta- 
tion”); but it conveys, and would convey 
in spite of much graver blemishes, a suffi- 
ciently distinct idea of one of the most 
impressive poems of our time. 
C. H. Herrorp. 








Jasmin. By Samuel Smiles. (John Murray.) 
“Tl y a toute une moitié de la France qui rirait 
si nous avons la prétention de lui apprendre ce 
que c’est que Jasmin, et qui nous répondrait en 
nous récitant de ses vers, et en nous racontant 
mille traits de sa vie poétique: mais il y a une 
autre moitié de la France, celle du Nord, qui a 
besoin, qu’on lui rappelle ce qui n’est pas sorti 
de son sein, ce qui n’est pas habituellement 
sous ses yeux et ce qui n’arrive pas directe- 
ment a ses oreilles,” 

With these words Sainte-Beuve presented, 
in 1851, the barber-poet of Agen to the 
readers of his Causeries de Lundi, If Jasmin 
was unknown to his own countrymen of the 
North, that he should be unknown across 
the Channel can scarcely be a matter of sur- 
prise. Dr. Smiles has therefore performed 
a praiseworthy task in introducing this 
little-known but admirable man to English 
readers. 

The facts of Jasmin’s life can be briefly 
stated. He was born on March 6, 1798, at 
Agen, on the Garonne, about eighty miles 
above Bordeaux. Like Béranger, he was 
the son of a tailor—a hump-backed tailor 
and a crippled mother. Like Gifford, the 
famous editor of the Quarterly, his parents 
were miserably poor. One of his earliest 
recollections was the sight of his grand- 
father being carried to the almshouse. 
“My child,” said the old man, “I am 
going to lhdpital, where all the Jasmins 
die”” ‘On that Monday,” says Jasmin 
in his Souvenirs, ‘I for the first time 
knew and felt that we were very poor.” 
When he was told he was to go to school, 
he asked whether they had grown rich. 
Yes,” he used to say, ‘I have eaten the 
bread of charity ; most of my ancestors died 
at the hospital; my mother pledged her 
marriage ring to buy a loaf of bread.” In 
after years this child and grandchild of 
paupers collected more money for the relief 
of the destitute and the support of philan- 
thropic institutions than any man in France. 
But before he could support the widow and 
the orphan, Jasmin had first to support 
himself. At the age of sixteen he was 
apprenticed to a barber and hairdresser at 

gen. Jasmin’s character was of too devo- 





tional a type to have succeeded on the stage, 
yet even he thought of becoming an actor 
after his first visit to the theatre. ‘‘ You 
will give up the comb and razor, and become 
an actor!” exclaimed his master—‘‘ Un- 
fortunate boy, you must be blind. Do you 
want to die in the hospital?” This terrible 
word “hospital,” where all the Jasmins 
die, completely cured him. He stuck to the 
comb and razor. Like all men of medita- 
tive mood, compelled to pursue a trade to 
earn their daily bread, Jasmin lived two 
lives—one in his daily work, and another in 
his books. 


‘** Dreaming and happy I found two lives within 
me. I was like a bird; I warbled and sang. 
What happiness I enjoyed in my little bed 
under the tiles! I listened to the warbling of 
birds. Lo! the angel came, and in her sweetest 
voice sang tome. Then I tried’ to make verses 
in the language of the shepherd swain. Bright 
thoughts came to me; great secrets were dis- 
covered. What hours! What lessons! What 
pleasures I found under the tiles.” 


Thus Jasmin describes his birth as a poet, 
Living according to nature, Jasmin naturally 
married, and married young. Jasmin’s wife 
was poor: but, with her modest marriage- 
portion, her husband was enabled to estab- 
lish himself as a masterhairdresser. Jasmin’s 
first rhymes were written upon curl papers, 
and then used on the heads of his lady 
customers. His first poem in the Gascon 
dialect was composed in 1822, when he was 
only twenty-four years old. Dr. Smiles 
puts it well that “Jasmin sang as a bird 
sings ; at first in weak notes, then in louder, 
until at length his voice filled the skies.” 
The greatest of French critics had already 
expressed as favourable an opinion. In his 
Portraits Contemporains, Sainte-Beuve says 
that Jasmin belongs to that small band of 
writers who aim at literary perfection, and 
that he, the patois poet, more fitly belonged 
to the school of Horace and Boileau than did 
his contemporaries, who wrote in French. As 
Scott was a pioneer in the Lowland dialect, 
so was Jasmin with the Gascon. He used 
to go into the market places and pick up 
old words and phrases. Thus _ illiterate 
peasants furnished many of the expressions 
which delighted the cultivated readers of 
the Papillétos (curl papers). Jasmin’s books, 
however, formed only a part, and that the 
smaller part, of his literary life. We must 
now refer briefly to his career as a reciter of 
his own verse. 

About the time that Dickens and 
Thackeray were giving readings from their 
works in England and America, Jasmin 
began to recite his own poems to audiences 
in the South of France. There was, how- 
ever, this difference between the English 
novelists and the French poet; while the 
former added considerably to their private 
fortunes, Jasmin realised nothing for him- 
self. All that was collected at the barber- 
poet’s recitations was given to the poor. It 
is estimated that the money acquired by 
Jasmin for charitable objects amounted to 
at least £62,500. It is hardly necessary to 
add that Jasmin, in his character of a 
benefactor of his species, does not suffer at 
the hands of Dr. Smiles. Self-sacrifice and 
devotion to others are qualities of which 
Dr. Smiles is in a special sense the bio- 





grapher. He points out that the absence 
of any poor law in France may have first 
incited Jasmin to exert himself on behalf 
of his neighbours. Few men have pleaded 
for their neighbours with the success of 
Jasmin, or indeed have earned that title by 
so many deeds of mercy. He may be 
called the good Samaritan of the South of 
France. When crops did not ripen owing 
to drought, or vineyards were ruined by 
phylloxera, or when a church had to be built 
or a créche founded, thither Jasmin would 
hasten to the relief of the afflicted poor. No 
man did more than he to knit together class 
to class. It was eloquently said of him by 
a distinguished Frenchman that if France 
possessed ten poets like Jasmin, ten poets of 
his influence, she would have no need to fear 
revolutions. His fame increased from year 
to year, and spread from Bordeaux to Mar- 
seilles and to Paris. In 1843 Louis-Philippe 
made the barber-poet a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, at the same time that 
Balzac and Alfred de Musset were advanced 
to the same honour. Pope Pius IX. also 
decorated him. The enthusiasm that he 
excited in the towns of Southern France is 
barely conceivable by us. His path was 
strewn with garlands, while women tore 
flowers from their dresses to crown their 
beloved minstrel. 


‘**« When it was known that he was about togive 
one of his poetical recitals, the artisan left his 
shop, the blacksmith his smithy, the servant 
her household work ; and the mother often shut 
up her house and went with her children to 
listen to the marvellous poet.” 


Jasmin was (like Wordsworth) in the highest 
and unpartisan sense, a Conservative, but 
he was no politician. Under all forms of 
government—monarchical, republican, and 
imperial—he was a good citizen. In 1849 
his fellow citizens wished to elect him 
deputy. The delegates found him seated 
under a cherry-tree shelling peas. The 
barber-poet listened with his usual courtesy, 
and when pressed to say he was a Repub- 
lican, he replied, 

‘‘ Really I care nothing for the Republic. I 
am one of those who would have saved the 
constitutional monarchy by enabling it to carry 
out further reforms. But now we must march 
forward that we may all be united again under 
the same flag.” 

In conclusion, he declined the proffered 
honour and completed his task—the shelling 
of his peas. But Jasmin was no time-server. 
When he visited Paris in 1853 he was asked 
whether he had composed a hymn in honour 
of the emperor, and he answered “‘No.” He 
however, accepted an invitation to Saint- 
Cloud, and was as completely at his ease 
with Napoleon III. as he had been with 
Louis Philippe. Jasmin was requested to 
recite. The Empress was much touched. 
Jasmin seized the opportunity, and appealed 
to her to ask the emperor to recall Jasmin’s 
friend, M. Baze, from exile. M. Baze had 
been arrested on the night of December 2, 
1851, and expelled from France. Jasmin’s 
prayer was granted. M. Baze returned to 
France at once, without any conditions 
whatever. Honours and applause made no 
difference in the poet’s daily life. He lived 
in the same humble shop, and remained 
a hairdresser to the last. He was not in the 
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least puffed up by his success, and his zeal | sicut ex morsu serpentum et humor salivalis 


to help the destitute never slackened with 
his own prosperity. Vain he was, but his 


in ipsa fuit venenum.” With this lady 


may be compared the strange people 


vanity was as amusing as it was harmless. | mentioned by Mandeville in the realm of 


When at Paris he said ‘“‘ Applaud! applaud! | Prester John 


‘“Maydenes that hadde 


the cheers you raise will be heard at Agen,” | serpentes in hire bodies that stongen menne 


& critic must be censorious indeed who can | that they dyden anon.” 
The life of |remember Elsie Venner as a modern 


dub such sincerity a fault. 
Jasmin reminds us that fraternity may be 
a fact as well as a phrase. 

‘* Man is dear to man; the poorest poor 


Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have 


been, 

Themselves, the fathers and the dealers out 

Uf some small blessings, have been kind to such 

As needed kindness, for the single cause 

That we have all of us one human heart.’’ 

These noble lines of Wordsworth are aptly 
applied to the hair cutter of Agen by his 
biographer. His last illness was brought 
on by overwork and fatigue from his 
missions of charity. He laid down his life 
for the poor, but he was not to do this 
until (in his own words) he had terminated 
his career by an act of faith and consecrated 
his ‘‘last work to the name of Jesus 
Christ.” Renan’s lie de Jésus had just 
been published. Jasmin vindicated the 
Catholic faith in his last poem, Low Poeto del 
Puple a Moussu Renan, There was a certain 
fitness in such a close to such a life. He 
died worn out at the age of sixty-five. In 
the South of France he was mourned as the 
friend of the friendless, as ‘‘the St. 
Vincent de Paul of poetry.” This book 
can be recommended as the biography of 
the last, and by far the greatest, of the 
Troubadours. 

J. G. Corron Mrycurn. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Mithazan. By Braunston Jones. In 3 vols. 
(Fisher Unwin. ) 
The Lady of Balmerino. By Marie Connor- 
Leighton. In 3 vols. (Trischler.) 


Libertas ; or, Through Dreamland to Truth. 
By Walter Sweetman. In 3 vols. (Eden, 
Remington & Co.) 


By Horace Victor. (Macmillans.) 


A Garrison Romance. By Mrs. Leith- 
Adams. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 


King Billy of Ballarat. By Morley Roberts. 
(Lawrence & Bullen. 


In Tent and Bungalow. By an Idle Exile. 
(Methuen. ) 


A Partner from the West. By Arthur 
Paterson. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Or the many forms of delusion and credulity 
abroad in the world, none is more remark- 
able than the belief that human beings can 
be wrought upon by poisons or otherwise so 
as to manifest peculiarities which belong to 
the lower animals. Putting aside the Avxar- 
Opwiro. and versipelles of classical times, 
and the wehr-wolves of the middle ages, 
we find constant allusion in literature to 
men and women, generally the latter, who 
manifest some of the characteristics of 
the snake. Albertus Magnus, De Tractatu 
Animalium, tells the story of a girl who was 
sent to Alexander the Great by an Indian 
king: “ex cujus morsu moriebantur homines 


Mariam. 








Everyone will 


example of one of these unpleasant young 
persons; and the book before us, 
though altogether too long and in some 
parts ,wearisome, is a cleverly conceived 
romance founded upon the same theory, 
with the exception that Nola is affected at a 
slightly later stage in life. In the ‘‘ induc- 
tion ” of Mithazan, the action of which passes 
in India, we find Nola bitten by a cobra, 
but saved from death by an aged ascetic. 
We are given to understand, however, that 
her life is preserved only on condition that 
she will henceforward be possessed of a 
deadly power, the exercise of which will not 
be altogether under her control, and which 
will bring sorrow and death upon those who 
love her. At the beginning of the story 
proper we are introduced to an old naturalist, 
who, like Waterton, much to the annoyance 
of his sporting neighbours, has converted 
his park into a “paradise” for wild 
creatures; his nephew, an unattached 
medical student; his niece; her would-be 
accepted lover, rich, respectable, and, shall 
we say, dull; and the to-be-accepted lover, 
an artist, and therefore poor and interesting. 
Phillis, the niece, is a charming character, so 
charming that we wonder how the author 
could find it in his heart to consign 
her to such misery as we find in 
the third volume. Her persiflage about men 
and matrimony is sketched in with a light 
hand ; but in all her love scenes she bears 
herself as a true woman. For all this, how- 
ever, we feel that Nola is the real heroine 
of the story—a woman possessed of every- 
thing lovable, and yet urged by an inex- 
orable destiny over which she has no 
control to be a curse to herself and those 
dearest to her. Much of the action passes 
in Rome, where the wiles of the Jesuits, 
their habit of speaking truth with a mental 
reservation, and their general wickedness, 
are exposed with a vigour which would 
have brought joy to the heart of the late 
Mr. Newdigate. On the whole, the book is 
so well written, and the subject matter so 
deeply thought out, that we recommend it 
as an interesting study of a very curious 
psychological problem. 

Without lavishing any extravagant praise 
upon Zhe Lady of Balmerino, we may place 
it among the list of pleasant, readable 
novels. It is concerned with the history of 
certain jewels, which were confided in 1791 
by Marie Antoinette to the keeping of the 
Marquise de Limoges, with a view of being 
secretly withdrawn from France, previous to 
the projected flight of the queen. That 
flight, however, as we know, was never 
accomplished ; and the Marquise de Limoges 
having herself fallen a victim to revolu- 
tionary fury, her husband, accompanied by 
his brother and his daughter Antoinette, who 
carries the jewels in her bodice, set forth 
from France in 1793, taking with them their 
family chaplain and a man-servant. After 
some periloys travelling, they arriye at 








Balmerino, a farm house in the valley of 
the North Esk. Henceforth, the incidents of 
the novel are confined to this locality, a wild 
district of the Grampians, infested by a set 
of Caterans, whose outrages, with the re- 
taliatory measures taken against them, form 
the mest interesting subject of the plot. 
It is almost inevitable that tales connected 
with the Scotch life of the last century 
should invite unfavourable comparison with 
Sir Walter Scott. Miss Connor-Leighton’s 
work, however, is written in so simple and 
unadorned a style, and is accompanied by 
so little in the way of antiquarian illustra- 
tion, that no such comparison will suggest 
itself. Her tale is, on the whole, a sad one, 
So many scenes of bloodshed occur, that 
scarcely any of the original characters 
survive to the end of the third volume. 
Still, the characters are well drawn, the 
action is always lively and at times thrill- 
ing, and there is nothing impossible in the 
events recorded. 


Libertas is a work in three volumes con- 
sisting of stories and poems, a long intro- 
duction, copious footnotes, and various 
appendices. In the author’s words : 

‘* The object of the whole work may be taken 
to prove that, while faith is essentially a super- 
natural gift of God, the balance of rational 
probability directs all to be Catholics [for which 
read Roman Catholics].” 

Though this may be a very praiseworthy 
object, we fail to see that the writer has 
attained it. Volume one is taken up with an 
Irish tale in which all the well-known figures 
appear—Fenians, priests, the good iandlord 
with radical tendencies, and the wicked ditto 
who is (of course) a baronet, and who 
eventually turns out better than he 
at first seems. Besides these, there are 
several girls of the Baby Blake and 
water type, and the Mrs. Radcliffe 
mysterious black-robed woman who glides 
about the ruined abbey. The doings 
of this miscellaneous crew are made a peg 
upon which to hang dissertations upon 
evolution, the permission of evil, and 
peasant proprietorship. The second volume 
contains a story into which is interpolated a 
poem and a tale of early Church history. 
The chief character is a Mr. Barnwell, who 
gives long theologico-political disquisitions 
which apparently his hearers do not under- 
stand, and which the author kindly explains 
in footnotes lest his readers should be 
in like case. Volume three consists mainly 
of two poems, wherein a patriarchal family 
discuss Free Will and the Incarnation. 
Their arguments are sounder than their 
English, of which ‘‘ He too has sank” is an 
example. 


In Mariam Mr. Horace Victor gives an 
interesting account of the incidents of a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Christopher Lanxon 
has accepted the position of surgeon on 
board a ship chartered for the transport of 
pilgrims. This is to be his last voyage ; for, 
being engaged to be married, he has resolved 
on his return to England to purchase a 
practice and settle down as a home-staying 
Benedict. Among the pilgrims are three 
high bred Eastern ladies—the wife of a 
reigning sheikh, the widow of the sheikh’s 
predecessor, and her daughter Mariam. 
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Lanxon visits these ladies professionally and 
is soon admitted to terms of familiarity, 
their veils being laid aside in his presence, 
and thus he views the voluptuous and fully- 
matured beauty of the seventeen-year- 
old Mariam. These ladies are escorted by a 
cousin Ismar, who is a fine type of the true 
believer, and deeply in love with Mariam. 
Considering astern customs, it may 
seem strange that the maiden Mariam is 
present on a pilgrimage; but this is 
explained by the fact that it is 
loved by an unscrupulous kinsman, who 
by numerous misdeeds has forfeited his 
rights of birth, and that her mother in con- 
sequence wishes to remove her for a time 
from his solicitations. But the crafty Arab 
boatds the ship in disguise when it is 
detained on the bar at the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and by exciting a meeting among 
the pilgrims would have murdered the crew 
and gained possession of Mariam had not 
the doctor discovered his real name while 
delirious, consequent on an attack of ague. 
Thus, by warning the captain and Ismar, 
they are prepared for the outbreak, and the 
traitor is shot while leading on the mutineers. 
Mariam and the doctor are thrown much 
together, though the girl is always accom- 
panied by her female slave, who seems in 
the East to take the part of the duenna in 
Spanish romances. The doctor seems to 
forget all about the girl he left behind him ; 
and, when Mariam commissions her cousin 
Ismar to tell him that she will marry him, 
the doctor would very willingly have obeyed 
her orders did his heart not feel sympathy 
with Ismar, who even in this trying occasion 
shows due submission to Kismet. The style 
of the book is florid to an excess, adjectives 
are used with a redundancy that is painful; at 
times the author is obscure, and his manner- 
isms become tedious by constant repetition. 
Nevertheless, the sketches of character are 
at times vivid as those of ‘“‘ The Arabian 
Nights” ; and when we have laid the book 
down we feel that for a time we have really 
been in the East, mixed with the pilgrims, 
and learnt a lesson in philosophy from the 
fatalistic principles of Islam. 


We have to thank John Strange Winter 
for teaching the way in which military life 
ought to be depicted. 4 Garrison Romance, 
though not perhaps equal to the best 
productions of the writer above mentioned, 
is an entertaining book with a plot 
of pathetic interest. To some extent it 
is the old story of a girl who, while loving 
another, accepts a wealthy suitor to relieve 
the embarrassed circumstances of her family. 
The leading feature of the present tale is 
the conduct of her affianced husband, a 
millionaire shipowner, named Amphlett 
Jones, who, accidentally discovering that she 
has given her affections elsewhere, quietly 
resigns his claim to her hand, and disappears 
overboard on his voyage from Malta to 
England, having previously made a will 
leaving her his whole property. It is the 
character of this ideal hero which gives to 
the book almost its whole interest, and 
places it high among stories of its kind. 

We can neither congratulate Mr. Roberts 
on the writing, nor Messrs. Lawrence & 
Bullen on the publishing, of King Billy of 
Ballarat and Other Stories. Some of them 





might raise a laugh if told among men over 
a glass of whiskey and water when the 
atmosphere is heavy with tobacco smoke ; 
and that is all that can be said in their 
favour. Those that are not coarse are 
either so saturated with blood, or propose 
theories so incomprehensible and maudlin, 
that they can afford no pleasure to the 
healthy-minded reader. In one a son is 
supposed to inherit, not only a striking 
likeness to his father, but also a knowledge 
of his father’s early crimes. In another a 
woman on her death-bed commissions her 
husband’s sister to deliver a letter to a man 
for whose sake she has deceived her hus- 
band, and who has gained the affections of 
her sister-in-law. ‘‘ King Mithridates”’ is, 
to our mind, the best of the collection ; and, 
given the premisses on which the tale is 
founded, perhaps the consequences are fairly 
natural. 

Another collection of short stories en- 
titled Jn Tent and Bungalow may, on the 
whole, be commended for light reading. 
As may be inferred from the title, the 
stories are all connected with scenes of 
Indian adventure. They are twelve in 
number, but the earlier ones are superior 
to those at the end of the book. ‘Too 
Clever by Half” and ‘A Pious Fraud” may 
perhaps be selected as among the best of 
the collection. 


Mr. Arthur Paterson’s stories are few in 
number but worth reading. The Better 
Man was favourably reviewed in the 


_AcaDEMy some time ago, and A Partner 
from the West, which is the author’s latest 


work, strikes us as being in many respects 
superior to its predecessor. It is a story of 
American life, and possesses no unusual 
features ; but it is carefully and sensibly 
written throughout. 

J. Barrow ALLEN. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


Critical Studies in St. Luke’s Gospel; its 
Demonology and Ebionitism. By Colin Camp- 
bell. (Blackwoods.) The Ebionite tendency of 
the Third Gospel is now generally recognised by 
critics, however much some writers, like Arch- 
deacon Farrar, may endeavour to minimise it 
by figurative and fanciful interpretations. 
The evidences of it, indeed, are abundant 
enough—in Mary’s hymn, for example, in the 
visit of the humble shepherds to the cradle of 
the Divine Child, as contrasted with that of the 
Magi, in the woes and blessings of the sermon 
on the plain, in the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, &c. Thisis the subject of the second 
of the two essays contained in Mr. Campbell’s 
book ; and it is treated very fully and system- 
atically, and in a way that shows minute and 
careful study. But this characteristic of 
Luke does not, in his view, stand alone. 
It is essentially connected with a dualistic view 
of the world, which is really common to all the 
Evangelists, but which he finds more pronounced 
in Luke than in any of the rest; and as this 
view, according to which the whole world is 
under the dominion of the devil and his angels, 
would naturally lead to a renunciation of the 
things of the world, of its pomp, power, and 
riches, the demonology of the Gospel falls to be 
considered first, as preparatory to a discussion 
of its Ebionitism. In this part of his work Mr. 
Campbell probably exaggerates, in the interest 
of his theory, the significance of some of Luke’s 
references to demons and demoniacal possession ; 
but at the same time many of his remarks are 


full of interest and instruction. Thus, he notes 
the special mention of evil spirits in connexion 
with John’s message, though not referred to in 
Christ’s answer; that after Christ’s reply to 
the charge — him of casting out demons 
through Beelzebub, as though that was the 
signal of victory, there are no more examples 
of demoniacal possession ; that in Luke Jesus 
does not address Peter as Satan; that after 
Satan has entered into Judas, Luke is careful 
that Judas shall not touch Jesus, for at the 
Supper he changes the form of words indicat- 
ing the traitor for another expressing a 
proximity less close, and at the betrayal he is 
careful to say that Judas drew near to kiss 
Jesus, not that he actually kissed Him. 
Luke’s use of the word dévaus too, is pointed 
out as very significant; with him it seldom 
denotes the objective miracle, generally the 
power, Divine or Satanic, to work miracles, 
whether exercised or not. Whether all this, 
however, and the more by which it is accom- 
panied, justifies the statement that ‘‘ to exhibit 
Jesus in the process of dethroning the devil 
and his angels, the demons, is one main object 
of the Third Gospel ’—if it means anything 
more that this view entered necessarily into 
Luke’s treatment of the Gospel story—may be 
doubted. But, be that as it may, Mr. Camp- 
bell has certainly proved himself a fearless as 
well as an able critic of the Gospels; and his 
book will repay study. 


The Lord’s Supper and the Passover Ritual. 
(Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark.) This volume is 
a translation, by Dr. William F. Skene, of the 
substance of Prof. Bickell’s work, termed 
Messe und Pascha, with a Preface and Intro- 
duction by the translator on the connexion of 
the Early Christian Church with the Jewish 
Church. Prof. Bickellstarts with the assumption 
that the most ancient extant Liturgy is the so- 
called Clementine Liturgy in the eighth book 
of the Apostolical Constitutions, and that this 
Liturgy—possibly with slight local variations 
—was in universal use during the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. He then goes 
on to establish—conclusively, we think—the 
close connexion between the language and ritual 
of this earliest Christian Liturgy and the 
language and ritual of the Jewish Passover. 
But we have to do with Dr. Skene rather than 
with Prof. Bickell. There is an interesting 
Preface and Introduction by the translator, 
who manages to introduce into them a number 
of obiter dicta on important points from which 
most readers will dissent—such as the twofold 
cumposition of the original Christian ministry, 
with curious interpretations of St. Matt. xxii. 
34; St. Luke xi. 49; Acts i. 15 (pp. 19, 22); the 
view that the seven deacons, whose appoint- 
ment is recorded in Acts vi., were presbyters 
(p. 32); that St. James the Greater and not St. 
James the Less was the author of the Epistle 
in the New Testament which bears that name 
(p. 34); and so on. The volume, as a whole, 
gives the impression of having been written 
rapidly to order. There is no index, and no 
list of errata, though there are many and 
glaring misprints. There are a great many 
passages written in very clumsy English, and 
some which can hardly be called English at all, 
and which certainly do not represent the 
meaning of the original. Compare the follow- 
ing sentences : 

But in a period of 
more than three cen- 


Aber in einem mehr 
als dreihundertjihrigen 
turies little more was Zeitraum kam man fast 
done than to collect the gar nicht iiber die 
material which recently Zusammenstellung der 
from their greatnumbers Materialien hinaus, 
critical inquiry rather welche gerade durch ihre 
tended to confuse than Massenhaftigkeit die 
to enlighten. kritische Untersuchung 
Skene (p. 66). eher verwirrten als fir- 





rten. 
Bickell (s. 1). 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


TueE elaborate work on early English history 
upon which Sir James H. Ramsay has been 
engaged for some years past is now finished, 
and will be published very shortly by the 
Clarendon Press, in two volumes, with maps, 
illustrations, and plans of battle-fields. The 
title chosen is Lancaster and York: A Century 
of English History, a.p. 1399-1485. The 
object of the author has been to tell the story 
of this obscure period with all possible detail, 
quoting his authorities (which are not unfre- 
quently derived from unprinted records) at the 
foot of the page as he goes on. 


Tue Clarendon Press will also publish 
shortly the third volume of Prof. Freeman’s 
History of Sicily, dealing with the Athenian 
and Carthaginian expeditions. 

Tue new book by Mr. Froude will, in sub- 
stance though not in form, make another 
volume in his series of ‘Short Studies in 
Great Subjects.” Besides the Spanish story of 
the Armada, which gives it its title, it will also 
contain historical articles reprinted from the 
magazines, and descriptive essays on Norway, 
Ke. 

Messrs. Sampson Low have in the press a 
Life of Lieutenant-General Sir Evelyn Wood, 
by Mr. Charles Williams, some time war corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle. The book 
will be illustrated with photogravure portraits. 


Messrs. A. & C. BLAcK announce Our Life 
in the Swiss Highlands, with illustrations, 
written by Mr. John Addington Symonds and 
his daughter Margaret. 


THe next volume in the series of ‘‘ Prime 
Ministers of the Queen” will be Lord Derby, 
written by Mr. George Saintsbury. 


Messrs. Macmintan & Co, have in the 
press two more volumes of essays by the late 
Bishop Lightfoot : one consisting of disserta- 
tions on the apostolic age, reprinted from his 
editions of St. Paul’s Epistles, and the other 
being miscellaneous. 


AMONG other forthcoming works in theology 
we may mention:—T7'he Fourth Gospel: Evi- 
dences External and Internal of its Johannean 
Authorship, by the late Bishop Lightfoot, and 
the Rev. Drs. Ezra Abbot and A. P. Peabody 
(Hodder & Stoughton); Christian Ethics, by 
the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, of New Haven, 
Connecticut, being the second volume of the 
International Theological Library (T. & T. 
Clark); Messages to the Multitude, containing 
twelve representative sermons of the late C. H. 
Spurgeon, in the series of ‘‘ Preachers of the 
Age” (Sampson Low); and a new and en- 
larged edition of Prof. Robertson Smith’s The 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church (A. & C. 
Black). 


Tue English translation of the ‘ Great 
French Writers ”’ series, edited by M. Jusserand, 
and published by T. Fisher Unwin, will be 
begun next week with a volume on Mme. de 
Staél, from the pen of M. Albert de Sorel, of 
the Institute. 


THE same publisher has in hand a volume 
of socialistic forecasts and reflections in the 
rhythmic form of Walt Whitman, entitled 
Toward Democracy. The author is Mr. Edward 
Carpenter, who has already achieved success in 
this kind of literature. 


As stated in the AcApEemMy at the time, 
Charterhouse School bought rather more than 
a@ year ago, at the Boyes Sale at Sothebys, a 
number of MSS. and drawings by Thackeray, 
chiefly dating from his schooldays. A selection 
from these will be published in the school 
magazine, the Greyfriar, of next April. The 
three following will be engraved in facsimile, 
as full-page illustratiors: a copy of Latin 





Sapphics, in Thackeray’s hand writing, with a 
drawing by him at the back; a holiday ode, 
also in MS.; and a sketch of a schoolfellow. 
There will also be given—sketches of Dr. 
Russell, the head master, and of a boy ina 
fool’s cap, from Thackeray's copy of Euclid; a 
bust of Thackeray at eleven years old and a 
statuette, from photographs; drawings on 
pages of four of his school books, and sketches 
of Mr. Penny’s house, in which he was a 
boarder. Copies of the Greyfriar may be 
obtained from the editor, Charterhouse, 
Godalming, at the price of 1s. 6d. post-free. 


| Tue Rev. Charles Bullock has just ready a 
| memorial volume on the late Duke of Clarence, 
entitled Ich Dien—I serve, which will be issued 
by the Home Words publishing office. 


THE next volume of The Poets and Poetry of 
the Century, edited by Mr. Alfred H. Miles, is 
devoted to the women poets, from Joanna 
Baillie to Mathilde Blind. Among the con- 
tributors are Dr. Garnett, who has written on 
| Emily Bronté, Mathilde Blind, and several 
others; Mr. Ashcroft Noble, who has written 
_on George Eliot and Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing; Mr. Arthur Symons, who has written on 
Christina Rossetti; and Mr. Mackenzie Bell, 
who has written on Jean Ingelow, Augusta 
Webster, and several others. 


Messrs. GEORGE Puinie & Son announce 
Makers of Modern Thought: or Five Hundred 
Years’ Struggle (A.D. 1200 to 1699) between 
Science, Ignorance, and Superstition, by Mr. 
David Nasmith. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN will publish early 
next week a new novel, in three volumes, by 
Mrs. Hungerford, entitled Nor Wife nor Maid. 


Messrs. Eyre & SPOTTISWOODE have in the 
press an edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, in which the source of each component 
part, and the date at which it was incorporated 
in the book, is stated in a marginal note. The 
volume is designed for general use as a Church 
or School Book ; but those who attend classes 
or lectures, or even sermons, upon the litu 
will find the convenience of having the rudi- 
ments of this knowledge in the ordinary 
Prayer-Book. 

A NEW work on the Opium Question, by 
Mr. H. H. T. Cleife, entitled England’s Greatest 
National Sin, is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. Crosspy Lockwoop & Son have 
nearly ready an English edition of Lessens in 
Commerce, by Prof. Gambaro, of Genoa, by 
whom the work, though written in English, 
was issued in Italy for the use of English 
students. This edition, with the author’s 
concurrence, has been edited by Prof. Gault, 
of King’s College, London. 


Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN will issue very shortly 
(iraphic Chronology, by Mr. R. W. "Westen, 
which attempts to give a bird’s-eye view of 
history. 

Mr. Davin Nutr will publish the Rev. 
Edgar Fripp’s edition of Genesis, divided 
according to documents, and accompanied by 
critical notes, to which reference was recently 
made in the AcADEMY. The first volume of 
Mr. Addis’s Hexateuch, likewise to be published 
by Mr. Nutt, is fast approaching completion. 


THE second volume of Rehatsek’s transla- 
tion of Mirkhond’s General History, in the 
new series of the Oriental Translation Fund, 
is now ready for delivery. It contains the 
Moslem version of our Bible stories, from the 
death of Misa (Moses), to the mission of I’sa 
(Jesus), about whose birth, life, and death many 
curious details are given; also the biographies 
of Alexander the Great, of certain philosophers, 
and of the kings of the first four Persian 














dynasties, &c. Copies of this volume can 
be obtained at the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
at Messrs. Luzac & Co. (agents to the Fund), 
46, Great Russell-street, W.C. 


THE demand for the one-volume edition of 
Mr. Barrie’s Little Minister continues{unabated. 
The first and second editions have already been 
exhausted, and a third edition is now at press, 
which will be ready next week. 


Dr. THomas Murr, of the Glasgow High 
School—well known for his original contribu- 
tions to mathematical science and the history 
of mathematics, for which the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh awarded him the Keith medal 
some years ago, and also for his labours in 

romoting a more exact study of geography— 

as been appointed Superintendent-General of 
Education in Cape Colony. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed at Manclrester 
to raise a fund for the benefit of Ben Brierley, 
who is now in his sixty-seventh year, and 
stricken with partial paralysis. 

THE monthly meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom will be held 
on Friday next, March 18, at 8 p.m., at the 
People’s Palace, Mile End-road, when Miss 
James will give an account of a year’s work of 
the library at that institution, which is under 
her charge. 


_Mr. JoHN Vinycoms has issued an interest- 
ing pamphlet, for the most part a reprint from 
The Town Book of Belfast, dealing with the 
history and authenticity of the Belfast arms, 
and including a coloured facsimile of the bear- 
ings granted by the Ulster King of Arms in 
1890, The arms had been borne by the town, 
almost identically as they appear in that grant, 
since the time of Charles L. but the register 
of the Ulster office contained no reference to 
them. After the elevation of Belfast to the 
dignity of a city, by the royal charter of 
November 7, 1888, application was made to Sir 
J. Bernard Burke for an official recognition of 
the arms; and he made a grant of the arms as 
hitherto borne, with the slight addition of a 
mural crown proper, gorging the sea-horse of 
the crest and sinister supporter. Mr. Viny- 
comb contends that only a “confirmation ” of 
arms should have been granted by Ulster; and 
that this confirmation should have recited the 
fact that the arms, with the slight above- 
named difference, had been used by the cor- 
poration for some two hundred and fifty years. 
We fail, however, to see how the Irish King of 
Arms, could have ‘confirmed’ a grant of 
arms without clear evidence that the said 
grant had ever been made by a legally qualified 
authority. 


Pror. J. E. B. Mayor contributes a learned 
little paper to the Veyetarian Messenger on the 
motto of the Vegetarian Society—‘ Fix upon 
that course of life which is best, and custom 
will render it most delightful’? — which is 
attributed by Stobaeus to Pythagoras, but has 
also been assigned to Isocrates and Socrates. 


Wir reference to an announcement that 
appeared in the ACADEMY of February 27, of a 
forthcoming ‘‘ social study” to be called 
Brighter Britain, Messrs. Richard Bentley « 
Son inform us ‘that they published in 1882 a 
volume under precisely the same title, by Mr. 
W. De Lisle Hay, dealing with New Zealand. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Term at Cambridge ends next week; but at 
Oxford the period of residence will continue 
for three weeks longer, until the end of March. 

Two elections at Oxford last Thursday 
attracted so much attention in the University 
that their results may be recorded in this place. 
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Mr. R. W. Macan, reader in ancient history and 
a supporter of the proposal to establish a school 
of English literature, was elected to a seat in 
the Hebdomadal Council, by a majority of 121 
votes to 118; and Prof. Pelham was elected 
curator of the Bodleian Library, by a majority 
of 109 votes to 103. 


THE late Prof. Adams has bequeathed his 
achromatic telescope, by Ross, to the Observa- 
tory at Cambridge, and such of his books as 
may be selected to the University Library. 
The opportunity of making a selection from his 
books is also given to Pembroke College and 
St. John’s College, with both of which he was 
connected. 


Pror. HUBERT HERKOMER has presented to 
the University of Oxford five portraits painted by 
him. Four of these—the portraits of Sir H. 
Acland, Mr. Macdonald, Prof. Westwood, and 
the President of Trinity—were executed by him 
to demonstrate courses of lectures delivered in 
1889 and 1890. The fifth is a portrait of Dr. 
Liddell, and was painted in 1891. 


Dr. LIDDELL, the late dean, has been elected 
to an honorary studentship at Christ Church— 
a — shared by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Ruskin. 


Sir JoHuNn STAINER, professor of music at 
Oxford, will deliver a public lecture in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, on Tuesday next, upon 
“Canons as a Form of Composition,” with 
choral illustrations. 


THE Pitt Press has ready for immediate pub- 
lication the Letters Patent of Elizabeth and 
James I, to the University of Cambridge, 
together with other documents, edited by Mr. 
J. Willis Clark, registrary of the University. 


PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN left Oxford at the 
end of this week for America, where he has 
undertaken to deliver a brief course of lectures 
at Yale University. 


In face of the general dissatisfaction that has 
been expressed, the Government have consented 
to witbienw the draft charter of the proposed 
Gresham University, and to remit the scheme 
of a teaching university for London to fresh 
consideration, either by the Privy Council or by 
the former Royal Commissioners. 








— 


Mr. F. E. WEISS, now assistant professor at 
University College, London, has been appointed 
to the chair of Botany at Owens College, 
vacant by the resignation of emeritus professor 
Williamson. 


THE Scottish Universities Commission has 
issued draft regulations for the graduation and 
instruction of women. The Court of every 
University is to have the power to admit women 
to graduate in any faculty, subject to the same 
examinations as those for men. The Court, 
after consultation with the Senatus, may make 
provision for the instruction of women, either 
im common classes with men, or in separate 
classes; while a power to exclude women 
altogether is reserved to the existing professors. 


THE Minister of Public Instruction in Ger- 
many has requested the senates and faculties of 
the several universities to report whether any 

is advisable as to the admission of 
women to lectures. 


THE annual public meeting of the University 
College Literary Society will be held at the | 
college, Gower-street, on Tuesday next, March 
15, at 8 p.m. Mr. Edmund Gosse has promised | 
to deliver an address upon ‘‘ The Present 
Aspect of English Literary Life.” 

WE have received a volume entitled Rixae 
Oxonienses (Methuen), by Samuel F. Hutton, 
which recounts in a popular style the series of 
disturbances and riots which have marked the 
history of the University from the earliest | 





times. The book is full of good things, among 
which we may single out the anecdote of the 
Jacobite Vice-Chancellor (temp. George II.), 
who pleaded that ‘‘nothing could prevent 
young fellows getting into liquor . . . it 
would be hard to ruin them for what they had 
done.” But it is not a work of historical 
research ; and the author has offended heinously 
in never giving the source of his numerous 
quotations. Though they have no particular 
relevancy to the text, we can give unreserved 
praise to the illustrations, which consist of 
views of demolished buildings taken from 
Skelton’s Ovronia Antiqua Restaurata. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE PROMISE OF SPRING. 
O pay of God, thou bringest back 
The singing of the birds, 
With music for the hearts that lack, 
’ More musical than words ! 


Thou meltest now the frozen deep 
Where dreaming love lay bound, 

Thou wakest life in buds asleep 
And joy in skies that frowned. 


Not yet may almond-blossoms dare 
A wintry world to bless ; 

Still do the trees their beauty wear 
Of glorious nakedness : 


But clouds are riven with the light 
Of old unclouded days, 

And Love unfolds to longing sight 
His sweet and silent ways. 


ANNIE MATHESON. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. Henry LITTLEHALES’s paper in the Avti- 
quary on ‘‘ The Prymers of the Middle Ages,” 
is very instructive. The Latin service-books 
have during the last few years received great 
attention from both continental and English 
scholars, but the domestic prayer-books in the 
vernacular have been comparatively ignored. 
There are several reasons for this, a potent 
one being that the manuscripts are very rare. 
We know from wills and other similar docu- 
ments that they were once common, and the 
analogy of France, Germany, and Flanders 
would lead us to think that almost every well- 
to-do family possessed at least one of these 
manuals. In England they have nearly 
all perished. By an Act of Parliament 
of 1549, Prymers were included among 
the bocks which were ordered to be 
“abolished, extinguished, and forbidden for 
ever to be used or kept.” This will in a 
great measure explain their extreme scarcity. 
It must further be remembered that, during the 
greater part of the 350 years that have passed 
by since the Reformation, these manuscripts 
were regarded by their possessors as of no 
interest. Their Protestant possessors naturally 
considered them as the merest rubbish; and 
for Roman Catholics their place was sup- 
plied by more modern books of devo- 
tion printed at continental presses. Canon 
Taylor’s paper on Prehistoric Rome deals 
with a subject little known to English- 
men. Rome, republican, imperial, and papal, 


| appeals strongly to the imagination, but there 
| are few of us that call to mind that Rome had 


a history in times even previous to the mythic 
Romulus. Space has forbidden Canon Taylor 
giving us more than a sketch, but short as his 
paper is, it will to many suggest new and 
profitable lines of thought and investigation. 
Mr. Hope continues his collection concern- 
ing Holy Wells, and we have further notes on 
Provincial Museums by Mr. Robert Blair. 
This time that of South Shields comes under 
review. One of the most precious objects in 





the collection is an enamelled plate which pro- 
bably once formed part of the trappings of a 
horse. We believe it to be of Teutonic origin, 
but this is doubtful. A good engraving is 
given. 








A SPANISH ROYAL POETESS. 


THE Revista Contemporanea has for some time 
past been publishing a chronological series of 
poems by the Spanish aristocracy, under the 
ambiguous title ‘‘ Los Principes de la Poesia 
Espaiola.” In the number for February 15, 
are some very pleasing verses by the Infanta 
Doiia Paz, Princesa Luis of Bavaria. Among 
others are a sonnet to her mother, Queen 
Isabella; verses to her niece, Mercedes; on 
leaving Spain, to her brother, Alfonso XII. ; 
but the most striking, perhaps, are some lines 
‘** A Luis,” which, by their evident sincerity, 
remind us of the ‘“‘Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,” by Mrs. Browning. We transcribe 
them for our readers who know Spanish, with 
an English version : 


6A LUIS. 


Al hablarme de amor por vez primera 
No te quise escuchar ; 

Temi no fuese tu pasién sincera 
Y te dejé marchar. 

Mas viendo firme, al espirar dos afios 
Tu amante voluntad, 

Comprendi que, si el mundo ofrece engajios 

amor era verdad. 

Mientras gozaba alegre, ta, ni un dia 
Me llegaste 4 olvidar ; 

Pensaste que el carijio triunfaria, 
Y al fin logré triunfar, 

Tuyo es mi coraz6n : el cielo santo 
A benedicirnos va. 

; Sdlo la muerte, con su negro manto 
De ti me apartar’ !”’ 


TO LOUIS. 


When first to speak to me of love you came 
I stilled my heart ; 

All false I feared your passion’s eager flame, 
And let you part. 

But when two years expired, and yet I saw 
Your constant will, 

I learnt, though to deceive be this world’s law, 
Your love true still. 

For, while I pleasures sought, you not one day 
Did me forget, 

Vanquished, you knew your love would not give way 
But triumph yet. 

My heart is yours ; to us the sacred rite 
Shall blessings bear. 

Me death alone, clad in his robe of night, 
From you shall tear. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Marti, K. Der Prophet Sacharja, der Zeitgenosse Serub- 
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Mourxe’s militiirische Werke. I. Militiirische Korre- 
spondenz. 1. Thi. Krieg 1864. Berlin: Mittler. 5 M. 

Mystaxiprs, B. A. Byzantinisch-deutsche Beziehungen zur 
Zeit der Ottonen. ‘Tiibingen: Heckenhauer. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Stizve, F. Wittelsbacher Briefe aus den J. 1590 bis 1610. 
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Bzanto, E. Das griechische Biirgerrecht. Freiburg-i.-B. : 

Mohr. 4M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Bacpamus, A. C. E. Das Leben der europiiischen Kuckucke. 
Nebst Beitriigen zur Lebenskunde der iibrigen parasit. 
Kuckucke u. Stiirlinge. Berlin: Parey. 10 M. 

Bere. L. Der Naturalismus. Zur Psychologie der modernen 
Kunst. Miinchen: Poeasl. 3M. P 

Cuyzer, C.,et L. Kutczyysxt. Araneae Hungariae secundum 
collectiones a I. Becker pro parte perscrutatas conscriptae. 
Tom. I. Berlin: Friedliinder. 10 M. 

Harvack, O. Die klassische Aesthetik der Deutschen. 
Wiirdigung der _kunsttheoret. Arbeiten Schiller’s, 
Goethe’s u. ihrer Freunde. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 5 M. 

Kors, A. E. Theorie der Gravitation u. der elektrischen 
Erscheinungen auf Grundlage der Hydrodynamik. 1. 
Thl. Berlin: Diimmler. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Rerzivus, @. Biologiseche Untersuchungen. Neue Folge. 
Il. Leipzig; Vogel. 30M. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Hourzmann, A. Zur Geschichte u. Kritik d. Mahabharata. 
Kiel: Haeseler. 10 M. 60 Pf. 

Huru, G. Die Ioschrift v. Karakorum. Eine Untersuchg. 
iib. ihre Sprache u. dje Methode ihrer Entzifferg. Berlin : 
Diimmler. 2M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HOUSE- AND THE VILLAGE-COMMUNITY. 
Bare, Basses Pyrénées: Feb. 20, 1892. 

When Don Joaquin Costa discovered the 
existence of the House-Community in Upper 
Aragon, identical with that of the B 
Slaves, and published his account of it (Derecho 
Consuetudinario del Alto Aragon, Madrid, 1880), 
the fact seemed entirely isolated. 

Through the kindness of M. Alfred Cadier, 
who has sent me the proofs of his forthcoming 
work, Osse, et /a Vallée d’ Aspe, I can lay before 
your readers some facts which will not indeed 
throw any light on the origin of the House- 
Community, but will show its former probably 
wider extension in the Pyrenees, and also some 
of the steps by which the House- gradually 
passed into the Village-Community. I may 
add that M. Cadier is all the more trustworthy 
a witness, because he has no theory to support. 
The main object of his book is not the archaeo- 
logy of the Vallée d’Aspe, but the history of 
the little Protestant congregation at Osse, of 
which he is the Pasteur. I am _ sufficiently 
acquainted with the locality to be able to confirm 
his statements. 

After some remarks showing that the 
inhabitants of the Valley at our earliest 
acquaintance had hardly got beyond the tribal 
state, and quoting documents to prove that 
agricultural operations in Osse, even so Tate as 
1709 (and partially even within living memory, 
as I can testify), were regulated not by individual 
proprietors, but by the decision of the assembled 
community ; and after an instructive analysis 
of the village family names, he proceeds : 


‘*The house, and not the family as we under- 
stand it now, formed the primitive unit of the 
village. The house often sheltered several families, 
two, three, or four generations. It retained, as 
far as possible, all those who were born under its 
roof. It had only one heir, generally the eldest ; 
the other brothers, the cadets, remained in the 
house which supported them in return for their 
labour. All which they gained outside came back 
to it. If they were shepherds, there were as many 
flocks as there were ev/:/s. Sometimes it happened 
that a younger brother married—a rare event. 
Then they established a dowry for him, and he 
obtained the right of constructing against the 
principal house a shed, or lean-to (appentis), which 
served him for lodging. Hence these diminutives 
(in the village names) which point to a small house 
by the side of a larger one: Casteig, Casteret ; 
Casanoue, Casanouet ; Larrose, Larrouset ; Cristau, 
Cristalet; Araban, Arabanet; Asserx, Asserquet ; 
Curet, Curetet; Nouqué, Nouqueret, &c. The 
heads of these derived and secondary houses had 
also their vote in the general assembly of the 





community, which annually, on Easter Monday, 
renewed the local administration.” 

Thus it would seem that the cells, which 
were originally within the hive, and consti- 
tuted for the common profit, came to be 
attached ontside, but constituted for their own 
profit; till at length they broke off entirely 
from the parent house, and became independent 
properties, and their owners-—besiis, besins, 
vecinos, freeholders in the Village-Community. 

A glance at the map will show that the 
Vallée d’Aspe is divided from Upper Aragon 
only by the Pyrenees, and is there conterminous 
with it; thus there is geographical connexion. 
Many years ago, when studying on the spot, 
orally and from the oldest documents and MSS., 
the dialects of the villages, I remarked a strong 
Spanish influence as far down as Lees-Athas, 
i.e., Within a mile of Osse. From Accous, 
Bedous, Osse, downwards, the idiom is much 
more purely Gascoun. Several of the topo- 
graphical names in the Valley imply a Basque 
origin ; and Keltiberian coins have been found 
in numbers at Barcus, near Oloron, thus point- 
ing to a still earlier Iberian influence. 

In some partsof Béarn and Bigorre, M. 
Bascle de Lagréze tells us that the cadets were 
almost slaves (esclaus, esclabes) to their eldest 
brother ; they could neither marry nor leave the 
inalienable and indivisible ancestral house, the 
lar, hereditas avita, without his permission (B. 
de Lagréze, Histoire du droit dans les Pyrénées, 
p. 185: Paris, 1867). In some parts of the Pays 
Basque, and in Navarre, there was a coseigneurie 
legally established between the father, the head 
of the house, and his successor, the heir or 
heiress, on the marriage of the latter ; and these 
heirs could then use for their own profit the 
half of the revenues as real masters and lords. 
(B. de Lagréze, Za Navarre Francaise, vol. ii. 
p. 238, Paris, 1882.) 

These facts show, I think, that there has been 
no impassable gulf between the House- and the 
Village-Community, and they enable us to 
guess at least the steps by which one might 
gradually and imperceptibly glide into the 
other. 

WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








THE VERB ‘‘ TO INSENSE.” 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham: Feb. 27, 1892. 


I do not wish to make “‘much ado about 

nothing’’; but from time to time the question 
has arisen whether in certain passages Shak- 
spere meant to write ‘‘ incense,” as we all 
understand that word, or ‘‘insense,” a word 
which has been thought to be merely colloquial 
and provincial, but which has, I think, a better 
literary status than is commonly supposed. 
Nares gives it in his Glossary, and suggests 
that Shakspere meant to use it in two or three 
passages at least. ‘‘Incense”’ is the spelling 
in all the editions of Shakspere that t hove 
seen, old and new; but the spelling of the 
seventeenth century does not count for much. 
Nares says: 
**To Incense, V., more properly Zusense. To put 
sense into, to instruct, inform. A provincial 
expression quite current in Staffordshire, and 
probably Warwickshire, whence we may suppose 
Shakspere had it.’’ 


I(may add that it is quite current in Lincoln- 
shire, Yorkshire, and Durham, if not all over 
England. It would probably be foundin many 
of the Glossaries of the English Dialect Society ; 
and in a recent examination in which boys were 
asked to distinguish between in’cense and 
incénse, about half a dozen explained the latter 
as meaning ‘‘ to instruct.’”” The boys ought no 
doubt to have given the expected answer, but 
the answer they did give has much to be said 
for it. To the seven following s from 
Shakspere I append in footnotes the shades of 





meaning which I think the word “incense ” 
has, or at least may have, in those places. And 
I invite attention to five passages from the 
Metrical Life of St. Cuthbert recently published 
by the Surtees Society, and to five other quota- 
tions from various sources, which may serve to 
illustrate the word in Shakspere. Many more 
might probably be found in Dr. Murray’s 
collection of quotation-slips, but what I am 
sending may be enough for the present. The 
duty of an editor is not very clear. If there be 
no doubt that ‘‘insense’’ is meant in any par- 
ticular passage, that ought to be the spelling in 
a modernised text. But we ‘“‘insense” a man 
through his intellect, and “incense” him 
through his passions, or even do both at the 
same time; hence the difficulty. For my own 
part, I think that to ‘‘insense”’ was the lead- 
ing idea in all the passages given below, unless 
perhaps in the last. 

J. T. FowrEr. 


SHaksPErE (1623). 


Ni. My humour shall not coole: I will incense! 
Ford to deale with poyson. 
Merry Wives, I. iii. 109. 
Bor. ... how Don John your brother incensed? 
me to slander the Ladie Hero. 
Much Ado, V. i. 242. 
Ieo. She had, and would incense* me 
To murther her I marryed. 
Winter's Tale, V. i. 65. 
Buck. Thinke you, my Lord, this little prating 
Yorke 
Was not incensed‘ by his subtile mother, 
To taunt and scorne you thus opprobriously ? 
Richard LIT., TI. i. 151. 
. . To flye the Bore, before the Bore 
pursues, 
Were to incense the Bore to follow vs. 
Richard ITT., TI. ii. 28. 
Gard. ... Sir (I may tell it you) I thinke I have 
Incenst® the Lords o’ th’ Councell, that he is 
(For so I know he is, they know he is) 
A most Arch-Heretique, a Pestilence 
That does infect the Land. 
Henry VIIT., V. i. 42. 
Reg. . . . And what they may incense’ him too, 
being apt, 
To have his eare abus’d, wisedom bids feare. 
King Lear, I. iv. 309. 


Hast. . 


Castte Howarp Lire or St. Curunert. 
(Surtees Soc.) (circa 1450.) 


1.22. Howe a man of mykil fame . . - 
Sent him letters him to ensens 
Of saynt cuthbert kyth and kynne. 
1. 2895. Pai trowed bat he walde baim insens 
Of commyng of som pestilence. 
1. 5752. As the deuill’ him ensence, 
he ledd be hors away. 
1. 6894, Pai pray to god with’ reuerance, 
What pai sall’ do, baim to encence. 
1. 8084. To paire habite reuerance, 


To do baire ordir, he paim encence, 
Be worde when he was presente, 
Als be letters he sende absente. 
circa 1556. The Holy Goste shal incence you 
what to aske.—Udal: John xvi. (quoted in 
Encyclopaedic Dict.). 

1530. To stirre and insense them to sedition.— 
Proclamation (quoted in Peacock’s Glossary, E. D.S. 
1889). 

1696. Insense, Yorkshire to inform (an elegant 
word).—E£. Coles, Engl. Diet. 

1764. To insense, informo.—Z. Coles, Eng. Lat. 
Diet. 

1889. ‘* Deary me, how num thoo is ; thoo takes 
as much insensin’ as a naail duz dingin’ into a oak 
plank wi’ a dishcloot.’’—Peacock’s Glossary. 





} Put it into his head. 

2 Counselled me, instructed me. 

3 As the last. 

* Instructed, put up to it. 

5 Suggest to. 

® Convinced by argument. 

7 Incite by putting ideas into bis head, or 
perhaps to kindle rage, exasperate, 
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THE HUNDRED AND TENTH PSALM. 
British Museum : March 5, 1892. 

With all possible respect for the talented 
chief of the Sefardi congregations, I must 
point out that his objection to the acrostic in 
Psalm cx. on account of the defective spelling of 
the name ]7YW cannot be held to weaken my 
position in any sense. Even if no example 
could anywhere be found for such spelling of 
the name, most critical students would, I 
believe, think nothing of the omission of the 
entirely unessential vowel letter. But the 
defective form 7)wW actually occurs on coins 
struck by Simon bar-Cochab (see Madden’s 
Coins of the Jews, p. 245), and on the Macca- 
baean coins the name 793° ‘is usually defective 
notwithstanding the plene of the Masoretic 
text of the Old Testament (ibid, p. 86, ff). 
It so happens that the name “Simon” does 
not occur on the coins struck by Simon the 
Maccabee, so that there is an absence of 
evidence for either side from this source. 

The other objections raised by Dr. Gaster 
are directed almost exclusively against the 
supposed acrostic \N3° in Psalm lxxxvii ; and as 
I should be very sorry indeed to be identified 
with this supposition, I need not concern 
myself with the criticism that may be directed 
against it. But the main interest of Dr. 
Gaster’s letter lies in his statement that 
the acrostic in Psalm cx. had also occurred 
to Prof. Bickell. It seems to me very strange, 
however, that this great scholar should have 
placed such a clear and unmistakable acrostic 
as ])wW appears to be side by side with the 
supposition that ‘SN. is contained in Psalm 
Ixxxvii. The difference between the two is so 
great that even the most determined opponents 
of the whole theory will, I think, feel obliged 
to acknowledge that it is impossible to dismiss 
the former as lightly as ‘the latter. If Dr. 
Gaster would kindly ask Prof. Bickell to send a 
communication on the subject to the ACADEMY, 
he would gain the gratitude of all who are 
interested in the matter. 

G. MARGOLIOUTH. 








OSSIP SCHUBIN. 
Heidelberg: March 2, 1992. 

Mr. G. Barnett Smith, in his review of 
Ossip Schubin’s Countess Erica’s Apprenticeship 
(ACADEMY, 1033, page 178), speaks of the 
author as Herr Schubin. I beg to state that 
Ossip Schubin is not a gentleman but a lady. 
Nobody, of course, could infer this from the 
name, Ossip sounding rather more like a man’s 
than a woman’s, and being by no means a 
German Christian name; and I daresay many 
of the German readers of Ossip Schubin’s 
novels are not aware that the author is a 
woman. 

Lola Kiirschner, for such is the author’s real 
name, was born at Prague on June 14, 1855. 
At the age of sixteen she published her first 
novel, Verkannt und Verfehit, in one of the 
Prague newspapers. Later on she took several 
long journeys, in which she became acquainted 
with some famous personages; and not only 

eniew, the Russian novelist, whom she 
met at Paris, but also George Sand and Karl 
Meissner encouraged her literary efforts. The 
first novel which made her name known to a 
larger circle was Ehre (1883). Since then she 
has published a long series of novels, the scenes 
of which are laid partly in the drawing-rooms of 
the Austrian aristocracy, partly in the village life 
of Bohemia, and which are all equally character- 
ised by their original, lively, and capricious style 
that never seems to knowa past tense, but always 
narrates in the present. Ossip Schubin is a 
realist in observation and description ; but at 
the same time she is affected, and her diction is 
full of mannerisms. She coquets with pes- 





simism and is sometimes romantic ; she likes to 
be piquant, and goes always straight to the 
point. J. Hoops. 








‘““PATHER GILLIGAN.” 
March 1, 1892. 


Will you allow me to point out what appears 
to me a plagiarism in The Book of the Rhymers’ 
Club, recently published ? It is in the ballad 
by W. B. Yeats, entitled ‘‘ Father Gilligan,” 
the idea of which is evidently taken from a 
poem entitled ‘‘He sent His Angel,” which 
appears in a volume by Tristram St. Martin 
published two years ago under the title The 
Christ in London. 

A couple of quotations will show how closely 
Mr. Yeats has followed his original. Mr. 
Yeats writes : 


** ¢ T have no rest, nor joy, nor peace, 
For people die and die ;’ 
And after cried he, ‘ God forgive ! 
My body spoke, not I!’ 
And then, half lying in the chair, 
He knelt, prayed, fell asleep.”’ 
The original has— 
** © More ill and dying! Shall one never rest?’ 
He cried. ‘There is no peace for sick and 
dead. 
Ah, who would choose a life so illy blest ! 
What am I saying? Lord, what have I said ?’ 
* a FE * 


‘*T was not my heart spoke—’twas my weari- 
ness !’ 
So saying, sunk he down upon his knees 
To pray, and praying fell fast—fast asleep, 
Murmuring, ‘ We have no strength unless it 


please 
Thee, Lord, us ever in Thy hands to keep.’ 


Then Mr. Yeats has— 
‘* When you were gone he turned and died 
As merry as a bird.”’ 
The original has— 
‘* The dying man was happy as a bird 
That soars aloft in spring-time as he passed.’’ 


Nor are these the only coincidences of expres- 
sion. 
A LovER oF ORIGINALITY. 








‘* EARLY SCOTTISH POETRY.” 
March 5, 1892. 

The letter by ‘‘ The Editor of the Abbots- 
ford Series,” printed in the current number of 
the ACADEMY,.seems to add point to our criti- 
cism of Early Scottish Poetry, rather than to 
show that we have misjudged him. 

The superiority of marginal annotation to a 
glossary and the desirability of cutting up the 
texts, as the editor has done, may not be so 
evident to others as to himself. We expressed 
the opinion that a glossary would have been 
better; and we might have added that it 
would have saved the repetition of meanings 
(e.g., “ gart ”’ = ‘* caused” is printed four times 
in the margin of the short extract from ‘‘ The 
Wallace ’’), and it would have made a prettier 
page. We may be pardoned if we still hold to 
our opinion, despite the editor’s mysterious 
statement that ‘‘the device, so far as we have 
gone, has proved one of the most efficient fea- 
tures of the series.” 

Our other contention was that the cutting up 
of the poems and the interpolation of long 
prose epitomes tended to mar the effect of the 
old verse, and to give the reader a very in- 
adequate idea of its vigour and movement ; and 
we felt the more justified because the editor 
then, as now, laid most stress on the literary 
aspect of his volume. 

The editor takes exception, in the third place, 
to our suggestion that he should in future 
indicate the sources of his texts more definitely, 
and refers especially to his preface to “ Sir 





Tristrem.” This is more a matter of fact than 
of opinion, Let us quote from the middle of 
the said preface : 


‘*The poem is contained in the famous Auchinleck 
manuscript, a portly quarto volume of early 
English poetry written on vellum in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, and presented to 
the Advocates’ Library in 1744 by Lord 
Auchinleck, father of Boswell, the biographer of 
Johnson. The former history of the volume is 
unknown. From this source Sir Tristrem was 
very fully edited by Scott in 1804, and in 1886 
was made still further accessible in an admirable 
edition for the Scottish Text Society by Mr. G. P. 
McNeill.” 


There is no hint here, nor by footnote elsewhere, 
that the text is taken bodily from Mr. MecNeill’s 
edition. It is all very well to divide the poem 
into stanzas with the help of Sir Walter’s 
version, and to modernise what the editor calls 
the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon letters”; but surely one is 
not thereby exempted from the obligation to 
tell precisely whence he has borrowed his text, 
and how he has modified it. The credit 
attaching to a compilation of this kind is not so 
great as to excuse the absence of definite 
information as to its sources. Had the editor 
taken his text direct from the Auchinleck MS. 
he could hardly have said less about former 
editors; but, by the above quotation from the 
Scottish Text Society’s edition, he seems not 
even to have seen it. 
THE REVIEWER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, March 13, 4p.m. Sunday Lecture Society : “ Bac- 
teria and Infectious Diseases,” by Dr. E. E. Klein. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘ Berkeley,”” by Miss Helen 
Dendy. 

Mowypay, March 14, 5 p.m. London Institution: “The 
Manner in which a Grub becomes a Fly,” by Mr. B. 
Thompson Lowne. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, *‘ The Uses 
of Petroleum in Prime Movers,” III., by Prof. W. 
Robinson. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “Sierra Leone and the 
Interior, to the Upper Waters of the Niger,” by Mr. 
G. H. Garrett. 

Tugspay, March 15, 3 p.in. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The Brain,”’ 
IX., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘‘Tonnage Statistics of the 
Decade, 1880-90,” by Mr. John Glover. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘Peru: its Commerce and 
Resources,” by F. A. Pezet. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers : 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘* The Classification of Birds,’’ 
by Dr. H. Gadow; “The Orthoptera of the Island of 
St. Vincent, West Indies,” by Mr. C. Brunner v. Wal- 
tenwyl and Prof. J. Redtenbacher ; ‘‘Some Mammals 
from Mount Dulit, North Borneo,’ by Mr. Oldfield 

omas. 

Wepnespay, March 16,7 p.m. Meteorological: “The Value 
of Meteorological Instruments in the Selection of Health 
Resorts,”” by Dr. C. Theodore Williams; Exhibition of 
Instruments, Charts, &c. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Iceland,” by Dr. Tempest 
Anderson. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “‘ Virtual Images and Initial 
Magnifying Power,’ by Mr. E. M. Nelson; * Observa- 
tions on the Brownian Movement,” by Mr. H. L. 
Brevoort ; ‘** Lantern Demonstration on Photomicrographs 
and Photomicrographic Apparatus,” by Dr. A. C. 
Mercer. 

Trorspay, March 17, 3 p.m. _ Royal Institution: ‘The 
Progress of Romance in the Middle Ages,’’ IIT., by Prof. 
W. P. Ker. 

‘6 p.m. London Institution: ‘*‘ The Chief Astro- 
nomical Observations of the World,” by Dr. A. A 
Common. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ‘The Vitality of the Soores of 
Bacillus Megateriunm,” by Mr. Allan P. Swan; “ Zebras,’’ 
by Mr. Bertram Richardson. 

8p.m. Chemical: ** The Conditions which determine 
Combination between the Cyanides of Zine and Mercury 
and the Composition and Properties of the resulting 
Double Salt,” by Prof. Dunstan; “A tecture Experi- 
ment to Illustrate the Phenomena of Coal Dust Explo- 
sions,” by Prof. Thorpe; **The Ketone formed by the 
Action of Dehydrating Agents on Camphor,” bv Dr. 
Armstrong and Dr. Kipping; “Platinum Tetra- 
Chloride,” by Mr. F. Pullinger. 

8p.m. Electrical Engineers: 

8.30 p.m, Antiquaries. 

8.30 p.m. Historical : ** The Perversion of Economical 
History,” by Prof. H. Cunningham. 

Fripay, March 18,8 p.m. Philological: ‘‘fome Problems of 
Phonetics,” by Mr. J. J. Beuzemaker. 

8p.m. Library Association: ‘The Library of the 
People’s Palace,” by Miss James. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘Modern Satire in 
Black and White,” by Mr. G. Du Maurier. 

Saturpay, March 19,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Matter : 

at Rest and in Motion,” VI., by Lord Rayleigh, 
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SCIENCE. 


THE CENA OF PETRONIUS. 


Petronii Cena Trimalchionis. Mit deutscher 
Uebersetzung und erkliirenden Anmer- 
kungen von Ludwig  Friedliinder. 
(Leipzig. ) 

TwENTy-oNE years have elapsed since the 

present writer reviewed in the AcaDEMy, 

then in the first year of its existence, M. 

Petrequin’s interesting volume on the 

literary history of Petronius. Biicheler’s 

edition had appeared in 1862. But it has 
no commentary, though Biicheler’s view 
of particular passages is generally indicated, 
of course with the conciseness necessary in 

a critical edition. The task, therefore, 

which Prof. Friedliinder has undertaken, of 

giving to the world a new translation of 

Trimalchio’s Banquet, the most interesting, 

and perhaps the least objectionable, portion 

of the now fragmentary Satirae (such seems 
to have been the title of Petronius’s 
romance) marks a distinct period in Petro- 
nian criticism, and deserves all the attention 
which the distinguished editor of Martial 
may justly claim. The translation is accom- 
panied by a most minute commentary, and 
by an introductory sketch of the condition 
of the Italian towns under the empire, and 

particularly in the first century A.p. 

Those acquainted with the literature of the 
Satirae know, or should know, that two of the 
most important contributions to it have been 
made by Americans—by Beck in his work 
on ‘‘ The Age of Vetronius Arbiter ” (1856), 
and recently in the second volume of Har- 
vard Studies in Classical Philology, by Haley, 
in his Quaestiones Petronianae. The latter 
treatise (Boston, 1891) unfortunately did 
not reach Friedliinder in time to be worked 
into his introduction and notes; but it is 
remarkable that Haley has there defended 
the very position formerly held by Fried- 
linder, and now abandoned by him in 
deference to Mommsen’s arguments—that 
the scene of the romance was not Cumae, 
but Puteoli. This view was first maintained 
by Cataldo Iannelli early in the present 
century. 

The translation is executed with much 
spirit, and is very readable ; generally, too, 
keeping close to the original, and only 
deviating from it when the language is of a 
kind which forbids a literal version—for in- 
stance, when it is of a proverbial cast or 
doubtful in meaning. At the foot of each 
page of the Latin text, the readings of the 
Trau MS. are added, with the emendations 
of critics. In some few cases, I think, 
Friedliinder has neglected conjectures more 
probable than any he has quoted—e.y., 
oecum for cum in 38, pozzi cinno for poricino 
48, both by Gronovius. 

The explanatory notes are full without 
being loaded, and represent the very latest 
criticism. Biicheler contributes much that 
is not to be found in any of his editions, 
either the larger of 1862, or the two smaller 
or ppmene since. These new contributions 
deal specially with the outlandish words 
which, since the first discovery of the Cena 
in the middle of the seventeenth century 
(the period of Queen Christina of Sweden 


eee 


Crusius, Genther, Guericke, Segebade, 
Studer, Wehle, Cesareo(de Petronii Sermone, 
Romae, 1887) are also drawnupon: Cesareo’s 
treatise, which I have not yet seen, would 
seem to be of special interest, to judge from 
the extracts given by Friedliinder. 

But the most important part of the com- 
mentary is that which deals with the public 
and private life of the Italians as exhibited 
in this strange work. Friedliinder’s pre- 
vious studies have fitted him in a peculiar 
manner for this his latest, and in some ways 
most arduous, undertaking. It is not likely 
that any corner of Roman or Italian life in 
the first century a.p. has escaped the editor 
of Martial, the author of the Sitten- Geschichte, 
and the friend of J. E. B. Mayor. As to 
most English and some German scholars, 
Mayor’s Juvenal has supplied to our Petro- 
nian editor, and not unacknowledged, many 
a valuable reference, and much recondite 
illustration. For something he has been 
indebted to Prof. Nettleship’s newly-pub- 
lished Contributions to Latin Lexicography, 
and to my own brief remarks in the Cam- 
bridge Journal of Philology. But it is from 
his own vast learning, not from any extra- 
neous source, that Friedliinder has drawn 
much the largest part of his elucidations. 
All that is required to place in a clear light 
the relation in which rich freedmen like 
Trimalchio stood at that time to the more 
cultivated, but less wealthy, class above 
them, and to the humbler, especially the 
slave, portion of the community, all that 
a student wishes to know, when the Cena 
touches on matters of art (¢.g., the much- 
discussed story of the infrangible glass, 
wall - paintings, coinage, &c.), astrology 
(which figures largely throughout), magic 
(see the two narratives in c. 61, 62, 63, 
with Friedliinder’s Wehrwolf illustrations), 
will be found here. Nor is the book less 
commendable on its negative side. It 
might have been filled ad nauseam with 
lengthy quotations from Athenaeus, illus- 
trating the various dishes served up at the 
banquet, or stories of similar surprises in 
cookery; for indeed the chief aim of Tri- 





dency to produce classical forgeries, by 
which the latter sixteenth and all ‘the 
seventeenth century were distinguished—I 
recall with regret the suspicions which 
attach to the names of Muretus, Statius, 
Sigonius, the more than suspicion which 
associates itself with Balzac; lastly, the 
very writing of the MS., which is of the 
kind most easily imitable at any period— 
all this considered, a modern reader, who 
contents himself with Friedlinder’s Zitterar. 
Historisches, will hardly be in a position to 
judge quite adequately of this extraordinary 
fragment. Why, too, is the curious student 
condemned to ignore anything so palpably 
important in estimating the time when the 
Cena was produced as those mysterious 
letters ma tauita tau in c. 61? Are they 
a name or a symbol? It is certain that 
they cannot be a corruption of any common 
words. Roarson E tis. 








SOME GEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


‘“*MopERN ScIENCE.” — The Cause of an Ice 
Age. By Sir Robert Ball. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
It is evident that this little book has been 
written with a purpose. It forms, it is true, 
the first volume of a semi-popular series en- 
titled ‘‘Modern Science,” to be brought out 
under the editorial care of Sir John Lubbock; but 
the volume has not been simply written to 
order, as a contribution to this new issue. Sir 
Robert Ball had really something to say, and 
wished to say it. He was anxious to point out 
that an important error had crept into the 
data upon which the astronomical theory of an 
Ice Age is based; and though he had read 
papers on the subject before certain learned 
societies, he thought it well to seize the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the issue of ‘‘ Modern 
Science’ to give wider publicity to his views. 
Five years ago he delivered at the Royal 
Institution a course of lectures in which he 
discussed the cause of the Ice Age; and it 
appears that it was in the preparation of these 
lectures that he was led to detect an error of 
grave importance which had strangely found 
its way into all discussions of the astronomical 
part of the subject. The error relates to the 
distribution of solar he»t between the seasons. 
Sir Robert Ball shows that, under all circum- 








malchio throughout is to surprise his guests 
by exhibiting dishes which are not what 
they seem. Many modern readers of the 
Cena are not aware that all these culinary 
surprises of the Neronian era have been 
faithfully reproduced in modern times at 
two, probably more, European courts: at 
Hanover, in 1702, of which Leibnitz has 
given an account in a French letter, pub- 
lished in pp. 15-18 of Friedliinder’s volume ; 
and in France a little later, under the 
regency of the Duke of Orleans. 

If the work has a defect, it is perhaps 
the omission from the short introduction on 
the literary history of the Cena of all details 
as to the discovery of the single MS. in 
which it is preserved. Considering the 
unique character of the narrative, certainly 
more modern in tone and style than any 
other relic of the classical period, the 
fierceness with which it was immediately 
attacked as a forgery by Wagenseil and 
Valesius, the fact that Hadrianides in his 
edition of 1669 does not venture to print it 
in the same type as the rest of the Satirae, 





and Pope Alexander VII.), have exercised 
the ingenuity of scholars, Griber, Wilfflin, 


and this though he has accompanied it by 


stances and in either hemisphere, 63 per cent. 
of the total heat derived from the sun in the 
course of the year is received during summer, 
and the remaining 37 per cent. during winter. 
The calculation leading to this result is given 
in the form of an appendix, while the conse- 
quences flowing from it are fully expounded in 
the body of the book. Although the discussion 
of this law constitutes the cardinal feature of 
the work, it must not for a moment be supposed 
that the volume is solely given up to the 
exposition of so technical a point. We may 
be sure that the story of the Ice Age, always 
a fascinating theme, loses nothing when told 
by so pleasing and popular a writer as Sir 
Robert Ball. But though the general phe- 
nomena of the glacial pericd are discussed, 
the interest of the work naturally centres in 
the attempt to explain its cause by an appeal to 
astronomy. The inoffensive geologist has some- 
times meekly suggested that the glaciation of the 
Great Ice Age might possibly admit of explana- 
tion by certain changes in the relative distribu- 
tion of the great masses of land and water 
upon our globe; but he has been sharply told 
that his suggestion is quite inadequate to the 
requirements of the case. Bidden to seek a cause 
in cosmical changes, he has seated himself at the 
feet of the astronomer, thankful for any crumbs 





an extensive commentary—add the ten- 


of comfort that may have fallen from the rich 
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man’s table. Sir Robert Ball generously offers 
the comforting assurance that all will go well 
if the geologist will but put his trust in the 
astronomer. ‘‘It is surprising,” says he, 
‘how the difficulties of the subject vanish 
when once the solution of the problem is 
sought in astronomy rather than in geography.” 
It is pleasing to find the Royal Astronomer of 
Ireland paying a handsome tribute to poor 
Croll, whose genius, struggling with bodily 
infirmity and straitened surroundings, asserted 
itself unmistakably by his discussion of this 
difficult subject, and by the enunciation of his 
well-known theory—a theory which, having 
been placed in the severe balance of mathe- 
matical criticism, has not been found wanting. 
After all, it may be doubted whether astrono- 
mers have not overrated the geological 
phenomena which they have been invited to 
explain. He must be indeed an extreme 
glacialist who could talk now-a-days of an 
ice-sheet enshrouding half the globe. ‘‘ The 
astronomical theory,”’ says our author, ‘“‘ offers 
to us a vista of Ice Ages at irregular intervals 
and of varied severity.” Glacial periods must 
therefore recur as a cosmical necessity; yet 
how few geologists admit that any evidence of 
such recurrence is to be drawn from the record 
of the rocks. The evidence may, it is true, 
have been destroyed; or, without actual destruc- 
tion, it may be blurred past all’recognition ; or, 
neither destroyed nor defaced, it may be still 
plain enough, though falsely interpreted by 
the fallible reader of the record. Sir Robert 
Ball not only argues in favour of recurrent 
glacial phenomena, but evidently suspects 
that the evidence is at hand in the familiar 
breaks between the stratified rocks and in the 
alternation of different strata. Most geolo- 
gists, however, will attempt to explain such 
phenomena without venturing to appeal to 
agencies of such might and magnitude as those 
invoked by the astronomer. 


The Realm of Nature; an Outline of Physio- 
graphy. By Hugh Robert Mill. (John Murray.) 
This work forms one of the ‘‘ University 
Extension Manuals,” edited by Prof. Knight. 
Its author, Dr. Mill, is well known as one of 
the ablest of our younger geographers, and his 
papers before the Scottish Geographical 
Society are always worth reading. For the 
task of writing such a work as the Manual 
before us, he is peculiarly fitted, since his posi- 
tion as a lecturer under the Oxford University 
Extension Scheme has rendered him familiar 
with the capacity and needs of the average 
student attending tthe extension classes. It 
appears that the title of the volume, ‘‘ The 
Realm of Nature,” which strikes us as peculiarly 
happy, was suggested by the publisher. To 
deal scientifically with so wide a subject within 
the moderate compass of some 350 octavo pages 
needs much judgment; and the author is to be 
congratulated on his discretion in having 
selected such topics as can be most effectively 
handled with brevity. The faults of the book 
are more those of the subject than of the writer. 
Theteaching of physiography is apt to encourage 
superficiality : there is the obvious danger that 
the student will acquire a smattering of many 
sciences without attempting to acquire a sub- 
stantial knowledge of any. When a limited 
quantity of matter is spread over a wide surface, 
it necessarily becomes rather thin, but there is 
no reason why it should get poor in quality. 
Dr. Mill has not been able to treat any of his 
many topics with fulness, but he has taken 
care that the little he is able to give shall be 
of sterling value. As an elementary manual 
of physiography The Realm of Nature may 

recommended as clear, trustworthy, and well 
up to date; whilst its value is much enhanced 
by Mr. Bartholomew’s excellent maps. 

Tenth Annual Report of the United States 
Geological Survey. By J. W. Powell. (Washing- 





ton: Government Printing Office.) Two 
volumes, very unequal in magnitude, constitute 
this report. The large volume represents the 
usual work of the Geological Survey as annually 
set forth by the director and his staff; while 
the small companion volume represents the 
additional work recently thrown upon the 
Survey in connexion with the irrigation of the 
Arid region of the United States. Captain 
E. C. Dutton, with a competent staff, is 
engaged on # survey of the irrigable lands and 
the selection of sites for reservoirs and other 
hydraulic works. When it is remembered that 
the area of the Arid region is about one-third 
that of the entire country, it will be seen that the 
inquiry is one of vast national importance. 
Major Powell, the Director of the Geological 
Survey, contributes a voluminous and valuable 
report, including a discussion on geological 
cartography, which testifies to his unwearied 
attention to the interests of the great adminis- 
tration under his control. In addition to the 
formal reports, there are included in the present 
work several papers or memoirs of special 
interest. Prof. Shaler describes the region of 
the great Dismal Swamp of Virginia and North 
Carolina. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
central morass has been partly drained and 
brought under agricultural control, and that 2 
large part of the region will probably be trans- 
formed into garden-land. The Penokee iron- 
bearing deposits of Michigan and Wisconsin 
are the subject of a memoir commenced by the 
the late Prof. Irving and completed by Prof. 
Van Hise. This work promises to be a valuable 
guide to future prospectors in the iron-yield- 
ing districts. Dr. C. D. Walcott, who has 
made his mark by a profound study of the 
fossils of the older rocks, here publishes 


an important monograph on the fauna 
of the Lower Cambrian or Olenellus 
zone, He has found, contrary to what 


had previously been held, that in America 
as in Europe the Olenellus horizon underlies 
the zone of Paradoxides. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Ir is proposed that Englishmen shall cele- 
brate the fourth centenary of the discovery of 
the New World, and do honour to the name of 
Columbus, by establishing in Jamaica a marine 
biological station, on the lines of those at 
Naples and Plymouth. It is estimated that a 
total capital sum of £15,000 will be required. 
The secretary of the committee that has been 
formed for the purpose is the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild, 148, Piccadilly. 


Art the last monthly meeting of the Royal 
Institution, donations were acknowledged to the 
amount of about £440, towards the fund for 
carrying on investigations in liquid oxygen. 
Of this total, £120 was given by Prof. Dewar, 
£100 by Sir Frederick Bramwell, and £50 
each by Sir David Salomons and Mr. J. T. 
Brunner. 


Messrs. A. & C. BiAck will pubiish, in an 
illustrated volume, the course of lectures 
delivered to a juvenile audience at the Royal 
Institution last Christmas by Prof. J. G. 
McKendrick, of Glasgow. The title is Life in 
Motion: or, Muscle and Nerve. 


THE thirteenth annual exhibition of instru- 
ments, charts, &c., relating to climatology, 
brought together by the council of the Royal 
Meteorological Society, will be on view from 
Tuesday to Friday next in the rooms of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George- 
street, Westminster. 

WE have received the first number of Natural 
Science, a Monthly Review of Scientific Pro- 
gress. It is published by Messrs. Macmillan ; 








and therefore we may presume that no rivalry 
with Nature is tee & Its subjects are con- 
fined to biology and geology, thus excluding 
not only physics and chemistry but also as- 
tronomy-. The most important paper is one by 
Mr. Frank E. Beddard, entitled ‘‘ Some Obser- 
vations upon Mimicry,” in which he anticipates 
a book he is known to have in the press on the 
same subject. We may also mention two 
articles on Mammals, by Mr. Lyddeker; ‘‘ Deep- 
Sea Deposits,” by Mr. J. J. H. Teall; ‘‘ The 
Evolution of Fins,” by Mr. A. Smith Wood- 
ward; and ‘Marine Snakes,” by Mr. G. A. 
Boulenger. There is a stray paper upon pre- 
historic archaeology; but botany is altogether 
unrepresented. It is a good plan to number 
the articles, and also to print all the notes at 
the end of each ; but we venture to add that it 
is a pity to subdivide papers already too short. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campripce AntTiqvaRIAN Society. — (Wednesday, 
Feb. 17.) 

Pror. Crarx Sin the chair.—Prof. T. McKenny 
Hughes read a paper on ‘*The Camp at 
Ardoch in  Perthshire.’’ Referring to the 
accounts given of the advance of the Romans 
into Scotland, he pointed out that the 
identification of the p)aces mentioned with those 
ancient camps and other earthworks of which 
traces still remain was a question to which an 
answer could only be given by a careful investiga- 
tion of such earthworks ; and he offered the results of 
his examination of the camp at Ardoch in Perth- 
shire, which was generally supposed to have been 
occupied by the troops of Agricola on his march 
against Galgacus. He exhibited a diagram on 
which he had laid down the earthworks now seen, 
and pointed out one portion of the outer works 
which he believed were of pre-Roman date, and an 
inner portion which he thought had been con- 
structed by the Romans when they had occupied 
this native stronghold. He explained that the 
outer part consisted of many'lines of bank over- 
lapping and unterminated, having only so much 
regularity of outline as would be suggested by the 
natural form of the ground. He instanced other 
cases in which the whole or parts of British camps 
were rectangular when the ground lent itself to 
that form. The Roman camps never, so far as he 
knew, had many lines of defence, and had no 
openings except at the gates through any part of 
their earthworks. When, however, the Romans 
occupied this camp, they carried a raised road 
across the native lines up to the usual gateways of 
a regularly constructed Roman camp, and threw up 
a higher rectangular rampart in the middle; and 
these various episodes in the history of the camp, 
he contended, could be observed in the earthworks 
still existing. 


Hewtrentc Socrery.—( Monday, Feb 22. 


Pror. Jess in the chair.—Prof. Percy Gardner 
read a paper on ‘‘The Chariot Group of the 
Mausoleum.’’ Since the very successful excava- 
tions of Sir C. Newton at Budrum brought to 
light extensive remains of the Mausoleum and its 
sculptures, we have been able to argue in the 
light as to the manner in which it should be 
restored. The restorations by Mr. Fergusson and 
by Mr. Pullan have been repeated by subsequent 
writers, and generally regarded as an approximation 
to the truth. But among the points as to which there 
has been most divergence of opinion, we may place 
the restoration of the colossal chariot group, which, 
according to Pliny, surmounted the whole edifice. 
In Mr. Pullan’s restoration we have a standing 
quadriga placed on this lofty eminence, and in it 
the male and female figure commonly called 
Mausolus and Artemisia. Sir Charles Newton 
accepted this view, though with his usual wise 
caution he allows it to be evident that he regards 
it as anything but certain. Almost the only subse- 
quent writer who boldly accepts this composition 
of the chariot group is Urlichs. The official Guide 
of the British Museum (ed. 1890) leaves the 
question quite open. I have come to the conclu- 
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sion that Pullan’s restoration of the chariot group 
cannot be upheld. Let us first consider the 
ancient evidence, which consists in a passage of 
Pliny. He says: ‘‘In summo est quadriga 
marmorea, quam fecit Pythis [v. 1. Pythius].’’ 
Now, it seems very unlikely that Pliny would thus 
speak only of the chariot if it had contained so 
important a work as the statue of Mausolus him- 
self. Secondly, it seems in the last degree unlikely 
that the Greeks would place human figures in a 
chariot at a height of 140 ft. from the ground, 
where they would be practically invisible, at least 
in detail. These arguments would go to establish 
the probability that the chariot of Pythis was 
empty ; and what could be more appropriate to a 
tomb than an empty chariot? There appear to 
be certain valid reasons for supposing that, who- 
ever may have stood in the chariot, it could 
scarcely be the statues of Mausolus and the 
lady which we possess. The attitude of both 
these statues is dignified and monumental. Both 
are clad in full drapery of chiton and overdress. 
Mausolus stands in a firm attitude, his right hand 
somewhat raised, in his left hand probably a long 
sceptre. The lady isa model of finely-arranged 
drapery. I quite agree with the view of the dis- 
coverers, which is adopted by Walters and other 
authorities, that she must be Artemisia. She is 
evidently intended to match Mausolus, and was 
found close to him. In spite of the bad pre- 
servation of the head, we can trace the ordering of 
the hair, which clusters round the temples in 
small formal locks. Is it possible, then, that 
our Mausolus and Artemisia can have stood in the 
chariot? It at once occurs to us that, had it been 
so, one of the two must have been grasping reins 
and goad, and that both must have been some- 
what fluttered by the wind which met them. In 
other examples the charioteer is always showing in 
attitude the strain of the horses, and the drapery of 
those in the chariot is always blown back by the 
wind. We may judge how the artists of the 
Mausoleum delighted in the effects of strain and 
of wind by looking at almost any slab of their 
Amazon relief, or at the magnificent torso of the 
Asiatic rider found on the spot, or from consider- 
ing works like the Nike otf Samothrace or the 
Nereids of the Nereid Monument, which belong 
to a kindred school. It may be said that in this 
group the horses are standing still, and so there 
would be no strain and no wind to meet. This 
reply does in some degree meet the objections I 
have raised, but only in some degree. or if the 
chariot was at rest, it must almost necessarily have 
been empty. I may venture to bring forward 
one consideration based on the present state 
of the statues. It is certain that the Mausoleum 
remained almost uninjured for a very long time, 
some authorities think as long as 1500 years. 
Is it possible that the head ot Mausolus which 
we possess can have been exposed to storm and 
rain for a fourth of that time and show so little 
trace of weather: These arguments, however, 
can only establish a probability. I now come 
to one which seems to me to go far to establish 
certainty. I have made some rough measure- 
ments with a view to ascertaining whether the 
scale of the statues corresponds with that of the 
chariot. The wheel as restored at the British 
Museum has a diameter of 7 ft. 7in. On looking 
over the scores of chariots to be found in the 
Parthenon frieze and other reliefs of the good 
period, we find the diameter of the chariot wheel 
to be decidedly less than half the height of a man. 
Thus it seems that a human figure proportioned 
to the existing Mausoleum wheel would be at 
least 15 ft. high. The most complete fragment of 
a chariot horse from the Mausoleum measures 
7ft. 10in. from the bottom of the forehand to 
the top of the head. Comparing the Parthenon 
and Mausoleum friezes, we find that this dimension 
of a horse is about 9-16ths of the height of a man. 
Thus a man proportioned to the Mausoleum 
chariot-horse would be about 14 ft. And this 
argument gains on reflection. The only chance 
that the figures would be seen at all from below 
would lie in their being tall in proportion to the 
chariot. Ourtwo statues would be in such a 
position simply invisible. But it would clearly 
appear if a model were made to scale. Mausolus 
in the chariot would stand, according to Mr. 
Pullan, less than 14 ft. high, and if he were 
placed on a pedestal 126 ft. high, with four 





gigantic horses each 12 ft. high in front of him, 
no one from below would see even his head from 
in front, and the side view would scarcely be more 
satisfactory. Practically only his back would be 
visible. Sir Charles Newton has succeeded in 
pointing out some merits in the great chariot 
horses. But they certainly convey an unpleasant 
impression; they are rough and not worked in 
detail. The figures of Mausolus and Artemisia, on 
the other hand, are noble and pleasing monu- 
mental works, not specially refined, but yet well 
suited for near inspection. The shoe of Mausolus 
has often been admired, and it seems probable 
that it was meant to be seen. I conceive, then, 
that these two adinirable portraits stood some- 
where within the building. Where they stood I 
am not prepared to say. It seems to me that 
the noble figures of Mausolus and his wife have 
been somewhat undervalued, because it was sup- 
posed that they were the work of Pythis and 
because they were brought into connexion with 
the clumsy horses. But we know that at least 
four of the ablest artists of Greece — Scopas, 
Bryaxis, Leschares, and Timotheus—were em- 
ployed on the Mausoleum in rivalry one of the 
other, and it seems impossible that they could 
have left so important work as that of these 
great statues to inferior artists. To which of 
these four sculptors we may best assign the statues 
I shall not attempt to decide; but the problem 
thus sect before us is certainly attractive. — 
Mr. H. B. Walters read a paper on ‘‘ Poseidon’s 
Trident.”” We have all been accustomed to 
associate the familiar form of the trident with a 
marine deity, whether the Greek Poseidon or the 
Roman Neptune ; but it may not have occurred to 
many to inquire what is the particular appropriate- 
ness of such an emblem to the ruler of the sea, or 
in what way it was adopted as hisemblem. It 
will be my purpose in this a ry to offer some 
suggestions which may throw light on the subject, 
and may further tend to show that, in artistic 
representations at least, the trident is merely an 
evolution of a somewhat different form, that it is 
in fact the development of an originally purely 
decorative ornament. Such developments of 
simple decorative motives into definite mytho- 
logical representations are by no means uncommon 
in Greek art. I wish to lay special emphasis on 
the words ‘in artistic representations,’’ because it 
is with them almost entirely that I have to deal. 
Into the literary evidence on the subject it does 
not seem to me necessary to enter at length, 
although the first mention of Poseidon’s trident 
in Greek literature is, of course, earlier than the 
first at present known representation in art. The 
literary evidence being thus scanty, we turn to 
representations of Poseidon in early art. We 
should then look for a corresponding prominence 
in art: but, at any rate until the fifth century 
8 C., representations of the god are comparatively 
rare. In fact, it was not really until the time of 
Lysippos that the type of the ideal Poseidon with 
which we are familiar was created. Of archaic 
representations of Poseidon in sculpture, painting, 
gems, and coins, none that have come down to us 
are earlier than 500 ».c. In none of these cases is 
the trident mentioned. As is so often the case, it 
is to vase paintings that we must turn for 
enlightenment on the subject. And here at once, 
I think, we find the solution of the question. In 
the spring of the year 1879 a very remarkable 
discovery was made at Peninskupilia, abouta mile 
and a half to the south-west of the Acrocorinthus 
or acropolis of Corinth, consisting of about a 
thousand votive tablets or pinakes of terra cotta. 
All were in fragments, and only in a very few 
cases could these fragments be fitted together to 
form a complete pixar. Of the mythological 
subjects, by far the greater number consist of 
representations of Poseidon, frequently in con- 
junction with Amphitrite. The god is usually 
represented standing. but sometimes with Amphi- 
trite in his chariot. Inscriptions in the Corinthian 
alphabet, dedicatory or explanatory, are found on 
most examples. The character of these inscriptions 
is very archaic; and they may be dated in some 
cases as far back as the seventh century s.c., in 
fact none can be later than the middle of the 
sixth century. And here it seems to me that we 
have the most ancient of all existing representa- 
tions of Poseidon in Greek art; for I know of no 
others that can be placed before 550 n.c., and 





these pinakes can in no case be brought later than 
that date. The figure or parts of the figure of 
Poseidon occur on some 240 of these fragments, 
in nearly every case holding a trident, though in 
the majority the pinay is not complete enough 
to show it, or at least to show what form its 
termination takes. It must not be supposed from 
these drawings that the later form of the trident 
never occurs in these pinakes; Furtwaengler in 
his Catalogue only notes seventeen cases where 
these variations are found. This may not seema 
large proportion out of the 240 representations of 
Poseidon ; but it must be remembered that in 
many cases it is impossible to ascertain the form 
of the trident, owing to the incompleteness of the 
fragment or obscurity of the design. The obvious 
conclusion, then, to be drawn is that these 
variable forms are signs of a transition from one 
type to another, which transition is going on at 
the period to which these examples belong. The 
trident form, as we know it, is the result of the 
transition ; its origin, I think, is clear from the 
examples before us. It is a remarkable fact that 
in the archaic period practically no distinction is 
made between Poseidon and Zeus, except where 
they have attributes; if Poseidon has no tunny- 
fish, and instead of the trident a lotos-sceptre, 
there is nothing to distinguish him from Zeus. I 
think this may possibly indicate that in early 
times a strong distinction between Poseidon and 
Zeus was not recognised by the Greeks. If, then, 
Poseidon approximated so closely in his original 
character to Zeus, it is hardly surprising that, in 
a gradual process of differentiation, the dis- 
tinguishing attribute previously borne by both 
deities—namely, the sceptre—should go through 
a process of differentiation also. It seems 
probable that the tunny-fish which Poseidon so 
often holds, as in the early painting by Kleanthes, 
suggested the form that his sceptre should take 
—namely, that of the three-pronged spear used in 
catching that particular fish. But that the 
original form was that of the lotos-sceptre, I think 
our series of illustrations most clearly show. To 
sum up, the trident of Poseidon, as represented 
™m Greek art, is a development of the art type of 
the letos-sceptre commonly borne by deities, this 
development being brought about by a necessary 
process of differentiation from the lotos-sceptre of 
Zeus; while the form that the sceptre took in 
Poseidon’s hands was no doubt suggeeted by the 
other attribute he so frequently bears—namely, 
the tunny-fish. In the absence of sufficient 
evidence from the more ancient monuments, I do 
not advance this theory as certain, but I can at 
least hope to have offered some new suggestions 
which may be of interest to students of Greek 
mythology or art. 


Socrery or Lirerature.—( Wednesday, Feb. 24.) 


Tue Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. Joseph Offord, 
Jun., read a paper on ‘‘ Recent Discoveries of 
Classical Literature.’’ The author, after alluding 
to the interesting discoveries of classical manu- 
scripts at Herculaneum and among the palimpsests 
of the Vatican by Angelo Mai, proceeded to describe 
the various classical texts derived from the Syriac 
manuscripts obtained from the Nitrian monasteries. 
He then gave an account of the recovery of the 
Fables of Babrius, and the restoration by com- 
parison with later collections in the middle ages 
of many lost Fables of Phaedrus. From this he 
proceeded to describe the several portions of the 
orations of Hyperides obtained from Egyptian 
papyri, including the manuscript of the speech 
against Athenogenes recently acquired by the 
Louvre. A number of new texts giving fresh 
authors of the Greek Poliorkitika, edited by 
Wescher, were summarised, and also the valuable 
fragment of Aristodemus upon Grecian history 
between the time of the Persian and Pelopon- 
nesian War. A new treatise upon naval warfare, 
edited by Muller, was also noticed, and the Syriac 
and Armenian versions of the grammatical 
treatise of Dionysius Thrax. The palimpsest 
fragments of the Roman historians Licinianns 
and Diocles and Sallust were noted, and the 
important series of inedited texts published by 
Miller from Claudius Casilon, Didymus, Suetonius, 
Aristophanes, and Julius Pollux. The interesting 
Greek version of Dionysius of Byzantium com- 
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leted the first of the r. The second 
a devoted ot cage beh mom classical texts 
emanating from Egypt and preserved solely upon 

pyri, commencing with the numerous portions of 

omer ; a list was given of the texts in the Vienna 
Rainer papyri, including fragments of Thucydides, 
Isocrates, Hesiod, and Plato, of the various papyri 
in European museums bearing parts of Euripides, 
including portions of the ‘‘ Melanippe’”’ and 
“‘ Antiope”’; and the paper concluded with an 
account of the newly recovered Politeia of Aristotle 
and Mimes of Herondas.—A discussion followed, 
in which the chairman, Mr. Phené, Dr. Weymouth, 
Mr. E. Gilbert Highton, Mr. J. W. Bone, and the 
secretary, took part. 


Socrety or Hisrortcan THroLocy.—( Thursday, 
Feb. 25.) 


Tue Rev. Prof. Cheyne, president, in the chair.— 
A paper on “‘The Structure of the Song of 
Songs’? was read by Mr. Russell Martineau. 
Starting from the assumption that the use of the 
pronouns implied the presence of various persons, 
so that the poem is a dialogue or drama, and not a 
narrative, the writer proceeded to arrange the 
scenes as follows: Scene I. i. 2; ii. 7; i. 2-4,* 
ladies of the king’s harem at Jerusalem call to 
him as he passes to cheer them with amorous 
caresses; 5-6, the Sulammite girl enters and 
addresses the ladies, and then (ver. 7) turns to her 
shepberd lover; 8-ll, his reply; 12-14, the 
Sulammite to the ladies; a dialogue follows 
between the lovers, at the close of which, ii. 3-7, 
the Sulammite turns exhausted to the ladies, and 
desires to be left to repose. Scene II. ii. 8-17, the 
Sulammite sees her lover running to the house 
(in Jerusalem) where she is staying; 10-14, he 
invites her to go with him into the country and 
see the beauties of spring, and asks her to sing to 
him ; 15-16, her ditty; after which, 17, she sends 
him away to his own residence among the hills of 
Judah. The next passage, iii. 1-5, presenting 
insuperable difficulties, was rejected as spurious, 
being in reality a duplicate of that in v. 2-7, 
cp. iii. 1c v. 6d, iii. 3¢ and v. 7a. v. 6e and 3 iii. 1d 
and iii. 2f (Ixx.). Scene IIL. iii. 6-11, a procession 
advances escorting Solomon in the royal palanquin, 
the citizens summon the ladies to view it from the 
walls of Jerusalem. The next passage, iv. 1-6, 
has again the air of interpolation, being in large 
part identical with the lover’s address in vi. 4-7; 
in iv. 6 (imitated from ii. 17) the lover suddenly 
breaks off the stream of his eloquence, and says 
he must go—a very lame conclusion. Scene IV. 
7-16, the lover’s address to the Sulammite, at the 
end of which he sings, 16 «-d, and she replies, 
ltef. This may be placed in the morning after 
the parting, ii. 17, and implies that in the interval 
they have been formally betrothed. Scene V. v. 14a, 
which was probably followed by vi. 11d (vi. 11-12 
are out of place), and v. lded, addressed by the 
lover to the Sulammite ; after a pause, he invites 
his companions, lef. Scene VI. v. 2-vi. 3, the 
Sulammite’s story to the ladies, who at last offer 
to go with her to seek him ; vi. 3 is almost identical 
with ii. 16, and is not suitable here. Scene VII. 
vi. 4-9, the lover’s praises of the Sulammite ; vi. 10 
being placed before viii. 5, and 12 (with emended 
text) after vii. 9. Scene VIII. vii. 1-10, the 
chorus of ladies praise the Sulammite 1-6, who 
dances, while the lover replies, 7-10; part of ver. 
10 seems hopelessly corrupt, but the insertion of 
vi. 12 restores both rhythm and sense ; after the 
lover had contemplated doing some violence to her, 
she looked at him with a reproachful gaze which 
proved her purity and her power : ‘*‘ but I knew not 
my own self (knew not what I was doing) : theu 
didst make me timid, daughter of Amminadab”’ ; 
and here may be added vi. 4c 5ad, ‘‘ terrible as 
towers, turn thy eyes away from me, for it is they 
that have driven me wild.’’ Scene IX. vii. 12- 
vill. 4, the Sulammite’s love. Scene X., vi. 10, 
Vill. 5-14, the action removes from Jerusalem to 
the country place where the Sulammite’s mother 
lives. The Sulammite and her lover are seen 
approaching, and when they enter the lover 
reminds her how she had there been born again to 
the new life of love. She declares the power of 
love, for which she had suffered so much, tells a 
story of her brother’s talk when she was a child, 





* The references are to the Hebrew text. 








and ends by contrasting Solomon’s helplessness 
with his immense vineyard, and her own modest 
possession which did not depend on mercenary 
servants. This is the moral lesson of the piece, 
the worth of virtuous character that relies on itself 
alone. Here the play ends, viii. 13, 14, being only 
repetitions of the request and dismissal in ii. 14, 17. 
The writer then proceeded to justify his elimina- 
tion of Solomon from the list of speakers ; 
criticised Stickel’s theory of a second pair of 
lovers ; and vindicated the transpositions which he 
had suggested, together with a number of emenda- 
tions, though some passages still remained 
corrupt beyond hope of restoration. In regard to 
the date, the most suitable time seemed that pro- 
pounded by Graetz. The vocabulary contained a 
number of words best explained from Greek 
influence and manners ; and the bucolic character 
of the poetry showed acquaintance with Greek 
idylls. The necessary conditions seemed to be 
found at Alexandria during the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetes (247-221 n.c.) ; anda number of passages 
were compared with Theocritus, ¢.g., i. 5, Theocr. 
x. 27; ii. 14, Theocr. x. 37; ii. 5, ‘Theocr. v. 112; 
ii. 16, Theocr. v. 128, 129; iii. 9, Theocr. xxvi. 
43; vii. 2, Theocr. x. 35; viii. 6, Theocr. xi. 16 
and xxiii. 4, 5; viii. 7, Theocr. xxiii. 16-26 ; viii. 6, 
Bion Frag. 12. 


Exizapetuan Socrery.—( Vednesday, March 2.) 


Frepx. Rocers, Esq., in the chair—Mr. Sidney 
Lee read an interesting paper on *‘ Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey.’”? Mr. Lee dealt with the par- 
ticulars of Surrey’s life in an exhaustive manner, 
and concluded with a careful criticism of his 
poetical remains.—A discussion followed, which 
was opened by the chairman, and continued by 
Messrs. James Ernest Baker, Olaf Brand, Frank 
Payne, Thomas Chambers, and other members of 
the society. 


FINE ART. 
THE HUTCHINSON PRINT SALE. 


Tue late Mr. Joshua Hutchinson’s collection of 
prints, which was sold last week at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s, consisted in the main of a very 
important assemblage of the etchings and dry- 
points of Whistler, ranging as to date from 
almost the first known prints of the artist, 
executed in Paris in 1857 or 1858, down to 
those prints of Amsterdam subjects which are 
still issuing from the press. Mr. Hutchinson’s 
collection—which had been provided for him 
entirely by the Messrs. Dowdeswell—was 
indeed remarkable; but though noticeable, 
both by reason of its bulk and of its generally 
representative character, and though contain- 
ing many scarce prints, there were certain 
rarities that it lacked. To name one or two that 
occur to our minds, it lacked the admirable 
and vivacious drypoint, the ‘Thames near 
Erith ”’ ; the charmingly drawn ‘“‘ Little Smith- 
field”; and the never quite completed but 
singularly interesting etching of the ‘Isle de 
la Cité”—an extraordinarily rare print, in 
which Mr. Whistler, in his youth (in 1857), did 
for the Seine and Paris what he has since done 
for the Thames and London. It lacked, too, 
the portrait of ‘‘ Henry Irving,’ and the less 
important but scarce little nudities. Doubtless 
an appearance of rarity belonged to much of the 
later section of the sale, as there was prefixed 
to it a notice to the effect that the etchings 
included in it were ‘‘not described in Wed- 
more”; but, as a matter of fact, these 
‘* undescribed’ plates—with only one or two 
exceptions—have been executed since the issue, 
in 1886, of the little book for the collector 
which was thus referred to. Hence alone the 
absence of any record of them. But they are 
thoroughly well known, by this time, to the 
Whistlerian student. 

The prices fetched by the etchings of 
Whistler, when they are sold under the 





hammer, do not approach those that have for 
some years been obtained by rare Turners and 
Méryons — not to speak of the old masters 
proper. But their tendency is probably up- 
wards. It may even be that, sooner or later, 
a ‘*boom”’ is in store for them. They are 
assuredly—for the most part—delightful and 
masterly works of art; both in concep- 
tion and treatment they are wholly original 
and refined, and they are wonderfully various. 

We will now chronicle, for the information of 
the collector, certain of the prices obtained last 
week, ‘‘ La Vieille aux Loques,” one of those 
early prints which recall more or less some of 
the Dutch masters of painting, was knocked 
down for £5 5s, (Deprez); the ‘‘ Marchande de 
Moutarde,” first state, £4 10s. (Dunthorne) ; 
the ‘‘ Kitchen,”’ first state, £81 5s. (Dunthorne) 
—this was a good impression taken from the 
plate many years before Mr. Whistler com- 
pleted and perfected it for a very limited issue 
by the Fine Art Society. Then, passing to the 
Thames subjects, wrought about three and 
thirty years ago, an impression of the ‘‘ Tyzac, 
Whiteley,” fetched £4 6s. (Dunthorne); an 
impression of the ‘‘ Lime Burner ’’—the scene 
is a wharf by the river, £6 10s. (Dunthorne). 
Again, among a few portraits and figure 
subjects, a trial proof of ‘ Arthur” fetched 
£10 15s. (Deprez); another impression, £7; a 
trial proof of the ‘‘ Whistler,” £15 (Deprez) ; 
the ‘‘ Finette”’ the cancan dancer, in the first 
state, £15 15s. (Deprez). The‘ Venus” appeared 
at a discount, even an ‘early proof, full of 
burr,” going for a few silver coins. The 
** Annie Haden” (W. 57) fetched £6 (Deprez). 
Again, an early impression of the ‘‘ Forge” 
fetched £6 10s. (Dunthorne); a trial proof of 
the *‘ Miser,” which had belonged aforetime to 
Philippe Burty, the French critic, £8 8s. 
(Deprez); the portrait of ‘‘ Ross Winans” 
£10 10s. (Deprez); ‘‘ Speke Hall,”’ the best, 
but not the earliest of the three impressions 
sold, realised £9 12s. (Dunthorne) ; the portrait 
of ‘Mr. Leyland” himself, the occupant of 
the old timbered Lancashire house recorded in 
the earlier lot, £12 12s.; a trial proof of the 
most refined drypoint, ‘Fanny Leyland,” 
£15 10s, (Dunthorne); the admirable portrait 
of ‘‘Florence Leyland,” the lady who is now 
Mrs. Val Prinsep, 48 8s. (Deprez); and the 
drypoint ‘“‘ Agnes” £7. 

In the second day’s sale, an only tolerable im- 
pression of ‘‘ The Dam Wood’’—a slight and 
exquisite study in landscape—went for £4; the 
rare first state of the ‘‘ Battersea : Dawn,” £5 ds. 
(Keppel); the ‘‘ Wych Street,” £7 10s. (Dun- 
thorne) ; the ‘‘ Large Pool,” £4 10s. (Keppel) ; 
the ‘‘ Adam and Eve,” £6 6s.; the ‘‘ Putney 
Bridge,” £7 5s. (Keppel). Coming to the 
Venetian subjects—to those belonging to the 
set issued by the Fine Art Society, and the yet 
rarer set called Twenty-six Etchings issued by 
the Dowdeswells, and chiefly, though not 
wholly, Venetian in their theme—the ‘ Noc- 
turne” (W. 150) fetched £7 10s. ; the ‘‘ Palaces” 
—a justly favourite subject, appealing to many 
who are not habitual Whistler collectors— 
£8 15s.; the ‘‘ Doorway,” £7 10s.; ‘Two 
Doorways,” £7 15s. (Deprez) ; the ‘‘ Beggars,” 
£8 (Deprez); the admirable ‘San Biagio,” 
£7 10s. ; the ‘‘ Bridge,” £5 5s. (Keppel); the 
‘“‘ Balcony,” £6 6s. (Deprez); the ‘‘ Garden ”’— 
certainly a masterpiece sold rather cheaply— 
£5 10s. (Deprez). Of the remaining subjects 
—but we will bring our chronicle to a close— 
the ‘“‘Grande Place” fetched £6 10s. (Dun- 
thorne) ; the “‘ Square House,” £9 15s. (Deprez); 
and the ‘‘ Zaendam,”’ £10 (Dunthorne). 

The Whistler etchings realised altogether 
about £1000. In addition, there were a 
number of water-colour and pencil drawings 
by Cruikshank. Of these, the complete set of 
original designs for Oliver Twist fetched 
£140; and those for Jack and the Beanstalk, 
£108 5s, 
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CYPRUS ANTIQUITIES IN THE FITZ- 
WILLIAM MUSEUM. 


THE Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge has 
just received from Sir Henry Bulwer, late Com- 
missioner of Cyprus, a most liberal and excep- 
tionally valuable donation, consisting of a large 
collection of objects of different kinds which 
have been discovered during excavations made at 
Tamassus in the central part of the island. The 
following brief description by Prof. H. Middle- 
ton, director of the Museum, will indicate the 
character of the principal objects of which this 
collection consists. 

Sir Henry Bulwer’s donation includes about 
200 vases of various dates and styles, ranging 
in date from the prehistoric age down to the 
period of the Roman occupation of Cyprus. 
The pottery of the earliest class consists of vases 
made of red or brown clay, and ornamented 
with zig-zag and other simple patterns formed 
by incised lines. Some examples of this class 
resemble in style the prehistoric pottery found 
at Hissarlik in the Troad. The great bulk of 
the collection consists of the characteristic 
Cyprian type of vases, ranging in size from 
large amphorae two feet high, down to small 
oenochoae, cups and oil-flasks, all moulded in 
pale buff clay, covered with a cream-white 
slip, and then ornamented with simple geo- 
metrical patterns painted in ochre brown. In 
a great many cases the ornament largely con- 
sists of groups of concentric circles, applied 
(after the vase was baked) by laying it a second 
time on the potter’s wheel, and then by holding 
a brush, dipped in an ochre colour, so that it 
touched the revolving vase. A fine kylix of 
this class, of the early deep form, is noticeable 
for its broad bands of a very brilliant ochre red, 
the miltos of Sinope, which was so largely used 
for decorative purposes by the Greeks of the 
historic period. Among the pottery of this 
class, many of the vases are remarkable for their 
very graceful and varied forms. Some are 
peculiar, from the fact that they have a funnel- 
shaped mouth provided with a pierced strainer. 
Many of the oil-flasks are curious, some being 
shaped like a mediaeval pilgrim’s bottle, others 
formed with a long tubular neck adapted for 
pouring out the oil drop by drop. One rather 
numerous class of pottery consists of bowls and 
cups pierced for suspension, or provided with 
# long loop-handle, formed of very slender 
slips of clay. The extreme fragility of some of 
these seems to show that they were specially 
made for sepulchral purposes, being hung to 
the walls or ceilings of tombs as receptacles for 
the food which it was the Greek custom to pro- 
vide for the spirits of the dead. Pottery with 
paintings of human figures is but little repre- 
sented in this collection. The only two vases 
of this class are a ‘‘ black figure” cup of about 
the middle of the sixth century B.c.,, with pairs 
of dancers on a ground semé with rosettes of 
the usual type; and a ‘red figure” kylix of 
about 500 B.c., with a youthful athlete holding 
a spear anda basket. Of the later period, the 
principal examples are some dull black 
oenochoae, ornaiwented with vertical or spiral 
fluting. 

Among the objects of stone is a very large 
mortarium, standing on short legs. Some stone 
alabastoi are remarkable as being apparently 
shams or dummies: they are not hollowed out, 
and so could be of no practical use, except 
for sepulchral purposes. 

The bronzes include a fine collection of 
daggers, spear-heads, and knives, some of 
which date from the prehistoric bronze age. 
One spear-head is specially remarkable. It 
consists of two distinct blades riveted side by 
side on to the same socket: it resembles in 
form the harpoons now used for spearing fish 
by many savage races. Of much later date 


are two elaborate bronze candelabra (?) on 





tripod legs, ornamented with rings of graceful 
curling leaves. The open socket of one of 
them contains the stump of a wooden cylinder. 
The other contains fragments of a similar 
object in ivory. A bronze bowl, fairly well 
preserved, is remarkable for its size, and for 
the thinness of its metal, showing great skill on 
the part of the bronze-worker who made it. 

The iron objects include swords, spear-heads, 
butts, and smaller weapons. The large sword 
is remarkable for its size, its good preservation, 
and for the remains of its very handsome 
handle, made of ivory fastened to the iron by 
stout bronze rivets, which were decorated with 
large gold heads, of which only one remains. 

The jewelry consists chiefly of some silver 
spiral rings; a silver band ring about the size 
and shape of a modern napkin ring, delicately 
ornamented with rims of a bead pattern and 
the incised figure of a bird; and some small 
gold necklace-beads. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Assuan: Feb. 22, 1892. 


On the voyage from Luxor to Assuan I stopped 
at Gebelén, and found that the Bedouin 
squatters there had unearthed some fragments 
of sculptured and inscribed stones on the 
summit of the fortress built by the priest-king 
Ra-men-kheper and queen Isis-m-kheb to 
defend this portion of the Nile. On examina- 
tion they turned out to belong to a small 
temple which must once have stood on the spot. 
The original temple, I found, had been con- 
structed of limestone by Hor-m-hib, the last 
king of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and brilliantly 
ornamented with sculpture and painting. 
Additions had been made to the temple, 
apparently by Seti I.; since besides the stones 
belonging to Hor-m-hib, there were other 
fragments of the same limestone as that of 
which the temple of Seti at Abydos is built, 
and covered with bas-reliefs and hieroglyphs 
in precisely the same delicate style of art. 
Eventually a building of sandstone had been 
added to the original temple on the west side 
by Ptolemy VII. Philometor. It was fortunate 
that I happened to visit Gebelén just after the 
discovery of the stones, as few of them are 
likely to be left after the summer. -It may be 
noted that Ra-men-kheper used bricks burnt in 
the kiln as well as sun-dried bricks in the 
construction of the fortress, as he also did in 
the construction of the fortress at El-Hibeh. 

When I arrived at El-Qab I was disappointed 
to find that Mr. Tylor and his companion had 
just finished their work for the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, and had gone to Assuan. So I 
contented myself with another visit to the 
foundations of the old temple which stood 
within the temple, more of which are visible 
than was the case last year. The fragmentary 
remains show that among its builders were 
Usertesen of the XIIth Dynasty, Sebekhotep 
Il. of the XIIIth, Amendphis I. and 
Thothmes III. of the XVIIIth, and Nek- 
banebo I. of the XXXth. As the name of 
Amon has been erased in the cartouche of 
Amendphis, the ‘* Disk-worshippers ” must have 
been on the spot. In one of the tombs Nofer- 
ka-Ra is alluded to, as (apparently) the original 
founder of the sanctuary. 

At the large gate-like block of quarried rock, 
which is about two miles to the north of El- 
Qab, a fellah told me a local legend. The 
rock, he said, was called Abu-Kharigas after 
a sultan of old time, who imprisoned his 
daughters in a house at thetop. There was no 
access to this except by means of a “‘ bucket.” 
Eventually, however, their destined suitors 
appeared and rescued the prisoners by means of 
magic. Since then the top of the rock has been 
inaccessible. Unluckily I had no ropes or 





ladders at hand to put the latter statement to 
the proof. 

I have also invited the famous ‘‘Shat er- 
Rigileh,” the valley a little north of Silsilis and 
the village of El-Hammani, in which so many 
monuments of the XIth Dynasty have been 
discovered by Messrs. Harris, Eisenlohr, and 
Flinders Petrie. To these I have been able to 
add another cartouche, that of Ra-nofer-neb, a 
king who is supposed to belong to the 
XIVth Dynasty. His name and titles have 
been carved on the rock at the northern 
corner of the entrance into the valley by a 
certain Ama, a memorial of whom was found 
by Mr. Petrie in the Wadi itself (A Season in 
Egypt, pl. xv. No. 438). Mr. Spicer, whose 
dahabiyeh accompanied mine, photographed 
the inscriptions in which Mentuhotep-Ra-neb- 
kher of the XIth Dynasty is mentioned, as 
well as the one which enumerates the names of 
three kings of the XVIII[th Dynasty, 
Amenophis I., Thothmes I., and Thothmes II. 
We found that one of the inscriptions of 
Mentuhotep is dated in the thirty-ninth year of 
the king’s reign, and that Prof. Eisenlohr was 
right in his copy of the XVIIIth Dynasty 
text. The epithet md-kheru ‘ deceased” is 
attached only to the cartouche of Amendphis I., 
not to those of the other two kings, proving 
that they reigned contemporaneously. 

I have been collating the geographical 
cartouches copied by Diimichen on the pylon 
of Ramses III., at Medinet-Habu, as well as 
copying the many additional cartouches which 
the recent excavations there have brought to 
light. The name of Mitanni occurs twice, 
that of Carchemish following it in one in- 
stance. Among the names of places in 
Palestine are Gaza, Rosh-Kadesh, which we 
know from the list of Thothmes III. to have 
been Mount Carmel, the Spring of the Magar 
or Magoras (now the river of Beyrit), Lui-ail 
(¥ Levi-el), Khibur or Hebron, Aphek, Migdol, 
Carmel, Arits Hadasht ‘‘ the New-lands,”’ and 
‘‘the country of Salim.” Mention is also 
made of Hamath, of ‘‘ Khubur the Great,” and 
of Shinnur. Shinnur is Shenir, the Amorite 
name of Hermon (Deut. iii. 9), which appears 
as Saniru in the Assyrian texts; and since an 
old geographical cuneiform tablet gives 
Khubur asa synonym of Sanir and Amurru 
‘the Amorite land,” we may place the 
Khubur of Ramses III. in the same vicinity. 

A study of the names shows that the 
Egyptian king did not occupy any of the 
Phoenician towns, while Gaza was the only 
Philistine city which fell into his hands. As 
Megiddo also is unnoticed in his list, he must 
have marched only a little inland, when on his 
way to the north, leaving the interior of 
Palestine untouched. 

A few miles to the north of Assuan on the 
eastern bank is the village of El-Agabah el- 
Kebireh. Near this is ‘a group of rocks 
covered with ‘ prehistoric” drawings; and 
above them I found a tomb, which was, how- 
ever, without sculptures or inscription. But by 
the side of it I discovered two Greek graffiti, 
one of which stated that ‘‘Apollénios has 
come to Psdkhemmpi.” Here consequently we 
have the old name of the place. 

A. H. Sayce. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN DISCOVERIES. 
Brighton: March 6, 1892. 

In the Athenaeum of February 6 I found, 
under the heading of ‘‘ Fine Art Gossip,” the 
following account given of Dr. Budge’s expedi- 
tions to Mesopotamia and Egypt: 
‘* He has been sent on four missions to the East 
by the Trustees of the British Museum to conduct 
excavations at Aswin, Nineveh, and Der, which 
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have resulted in fine collections of tablets, 
papyri, &c.” 

As I consider it important for scientific 
reasons that such an erroneous report should 
be corrected, I trust that you will allow me a 
small space in the ACADEMY for the purpose. 

As far as Dr. Budge’s researches in Egypt 
are concerned, I am not competent to say how 
far they were successful, as I am unacquainted 
with Egyptian explorations; but I am well 
aware, from personal knowledge, that no in- 
scribed tablets of any importance have been 
discovered in ‘‘ Nineveh,” or, indeed, in any 
part of Assyria, since 1854. What has been 
acquired for the British Museum since then, 
from Koyunjik, was dug out from the remnant 
of the library of Sennacherib’s palace, dis- 
covered by Sir Henry Layard in 1851, and 
from the library of Assur-bani-pal’s palace, 
which I discovered in 1854. 

With regard to ‘‘ Der,” which lies about 
fifteen miles to the south-west of Baghdad, 
and sixty to the north of Babylon, called 
by the Arabs Dair (a corruption of the 
word Da-yir, which means an_ enclosure 
or a circle), I know that no Babylonian 
remains have been found or can be found 
there, because the mound is very insignificant 
and of Parthian or Sassanian origin. When I 
was carrying on researches in its vicinity for 
the Trustees of the British Museum at Abu- 
Habba (the site of Sippara, the supposed Sip- 
parvaim of the Bible), which I discovered in 
1881, I placed some workmen to dig there ; 
and finding no indication of Babylonian anti- 
quity, I abandoned the site after a few days’ 
trial, as I did not consider it right to waste 
public money on a hopeless experiment. 

I learnt from Baghdad that Dr. Budge 
excavated there also last year for about five 
weeks and found nothing. I was informed that 
the brokers from whom he purchased some 
inscribed Babylonian tablets reported that 
the Arabs had found them at Dair; but that 
was merely a ruse, as no Arab digger dis- 
closes the real spot whence antiquities are 
obtained, for fear of being punished by the 
Turkish authorities on account of illegal 
practices. H. Rassam. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish a Handbook by Prof. Middleton on 
the subject of illuminated manuscripts, together 
with some account of the forms and materials 
which were used for manuscripts in classical 
times. This book will deal with the various 
styles of art in the manuscripts of different 
periods and countries, and it will also contain a 
description of the technical processes of illu- 
minators and the conditions under which they 
did their work. It is illustrated with numerous 
woodcuts. 


_ THE spring exhibition of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Painters in Water-Colours will open to 
the public next week. 


On Friday next, March 18, at 9 p.m., Mr. 
George Du Maurier will deliver the evening 
discourse at the Royal Institution, upon 
‘Modern Satire in Black and White.” 


Mr. Francis JAMES, whose exhibition of 
water-colours—both flower-pieces and land- 
Scapes—was one of the most justifiably attractive 
features of the art season a year or so ago, 
spent a part of last summer in Nuremburg 
and Rothenburg, and a part in the Bavarian 
Highlands. He brought with him from these 
wanderings a number of sketches, in some of 
which, at least, it was evident that he had 
broken new ground. They are to be visible at 
the Hogarth Club, we have just been informed, 
during next week, along with a series of works 
by that always interesting and independent 





artist, Mr. Fred Brown. But we trust that 
sooner or later some more public opportunity 
may be afforded for seeing Mr. James’s work. 
There are this time only one or two flower- 
pieces, which, however, are as ‘‘sensitive” as 
Mr. James’s pieces in this genre have ever been ; 
and, in probed to the landscapes, though one or 
two of them (especially a drawing of a Bavarian 
farmstead) are very admirable, they are not the 
work in which the artist breaks new ground. 
Of his new departure, a trace was already 
shown at the recent exhibition of the New 
English Art Club—when the detailed yet 
broadand sensitive drawing of the ‘‘Sacraments- 
hatischen,” in St. Jacob’s, Rothenburg, was 
displayed, and proved in some sense a 
surprise : no one, at all events, could accuse it 
of pure impressionism. But the drawings, 
which will now be seen for the first time, 
include several as learned, and perhaps more 
attractive, vivid and refined studies, which 
‘‘wear their learning lightly””—among them, 
an admirable sketch of Nuremburg seen from 
the roofed walk by the side of the city walls, a 
subtle and silvery study of the ‘“‘ High Altar of 
the Kaiser-Kapelle,” a sketch of a side-altar 
in the same church, with the famous triptych 
of Wohlgemuth’s, and a most forcible and 
opulently-coloured suggestion of a ‘* Side-Altar 
in St. Lorenz,” with a characteristic painted 
window close to you to your left as you face 
the altar. The independence and vigour of 
view, and of treatment, which Mr. Francis 
James makes clear by these drawings—just 
as much as by his more readily appreciated 
flower-pieces—must greatly confirm, and will 
probably increase, his reputation. 

By the death of the widow of Mr. John 
Cross, which occurred at Tiverton in January, 
an opportunity presents itself not only to those 
few persons now actively interested in the art of 
her late husband, but to all good and clannish 
Devonians, to secure for some public gallery 
or other public institution within the limits of 
the county of which he was a native at least 
one important work of his, out of the very few 
which can ever be accessible. John Cross— 
whose name the present generation has been 
too ready to forget—obtained, when a young 
man, the prize of £300 offered by the Royal 
Commissioners for the decoration of the New 
Houses of Parliament; and his ‘‘ Death of 
Richard Coeur de Lion” hangs in a committee 
room of the House of Lords. Afterwards his 
fortunes knew many vicissitudes ; his important 
historical works were now accepted and now 
rejected by the Royal Academy. His ‘‘ Murder 
of Thomas a Becket”’—painted in 1852—now 
hangs in Canterbury Cathedral. Cross died in 
1861. Two important pictures, ‘‘ The Corona- 
tion of William the Conqueror” and the 
** Storm Scene from the Antiyuary,” hang now 
in a private gallery built for their reception by 
his widow, at the house Rock Close, Tiverton, 
where his son and daughter still dwell. But, 
as we set out by remarking, the recent death of 
the lady so devoted to her husband’s work and 
memory would seem to suggest an opportunity 
for the final placing of one or both of these 
manly and elaborate works in a permanent 
home somewhere in the country which gave 
birth to their painter. 


A SERIES of papers of the American School 
at Athens, giving the results of the excavations 
carried on at Eretria during the spring of 1891, 
have been “pre-printed” from the AmericanJour- 
nal of Archaeology. Prof. Rufus B. Richardson 
gives an historical sketch of Eretria, and also 
describes the inscriptions that were discovered. 
But what will attract most attention is the 
elaborate account of the excavation of the 
theatre, by Messrs. Andrew Fossum and Carleton 
L. Brownson, which is illustrated with several 
woodcuts and a plan ona large scale. There 
is evidence that the building was more than 





once re-constructed, the oldest remains being 
probably of the fourth century B.c. In the 
opinion of Dr. Waldstein, who superintended 
the excavations, the ascertained thon strongly 
confirm Dr. Dérpfeld’s views as to the con- 
struction of the Greek stage. Into that vexed 
question we cannot enter here. We may, how- 
ever, mention a curious underground passage 
which was found opening into the centre of 
the orchestra. This, it is suggested, was for 
the actors to pass unseen to and from their 
dressing-rooms Wehind the proscenium. A very 
similar passage was discovered later in the same 
year in the theatre at Sikyon, excavated on 
account of the American School by Mr. M. L. 
Earle. There can be no doubt that abundant 
materials will soon be available for settiing 
decisively the question raised by Dr. Dérpfeld, 
who has from the first received much support 
from American scholars. 


THE STAGE. 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Paris: Feb. 29, 1892. 

THE first of a series of ten performances of 
Alfred de Musset’s comedy, ‘‘ Fantasio,”’ took 
place at the Odéon on Thursday last. It is now 
five-and-twenty years since we saw ‘ For- 
tunio” at the Comédie Frangaise, with the 
inimitable Delaunay in the title-part. It was 
a foregone conclusion that this revival would 
not ‘“‘pay.” But M. Porel, the intelligent 
manager of the Odéon, desired to show a 
chosen few what he could do out of pure iove 
of art; besides, Mdlle. Réjane wished to give 
her admirers a fresh proof of her versatile 
talent by appearing en travesti. Nothing has 
been neglected to render ‘ Fantasio” as 
attractive as possible: eight charming scenes, 
after the style of Corot and Heilbuth, have been 
painted for the occasion; actors and actresses 
are most richly and quaintly dressed; M. 
Lamoureux and his orchestra have been spe- 
cially engaged to accompany the poet’s exqui- 
site prose with the sweetest melodies of Mozart, 
Haydn, and Schumann. Yet, notwithstanding 
these numerous attractions, combined with 
good acting, the performance was dull beyond 
measure. ‘‘Je dois bien t’ennuyer,’ says 
Fortunio to his friend Spark in the drinking 
scene; the audience might well have replied 
in the poet’s own words, ‘‘ Oui, tu m’ennuies 
horriblement.”’ 

The fact is that, though Musset’s ‘‘ Comédies 
et Proverbes” are delightful to read comfort- 
ably seated by the fireside, they are not adapted 
to the crude reality of the stage. ‘Il ne faut 
jurer de rien,” ‘‘On ne badine pas avec 
l'amour,” may please at the Comédie Francaise, 
because the actors are such accomplished artists 
that they can give an appearance of interest 
even to the dullest play, as we have seen several 
times of late. But the plot of ‘‘ Fantasio” is 
childish : the hero is a milk and water roué, with 
here and there a touch of Byronic cynicism ; the 
Princess Elsbeth is a pretty keepsake image, 
most exquisitely dressed; the other characters 
are singularly uninteresting. Mlle. Réjane did 
her utmost to give relief to the part of For- 
tunio ; her delivery of the well-known episodes, 
‘‘Le monsieur qui passe’’ and ‘Le coup de 
létrier,” was charming ; but her appearance in 
the second act in tights, a red wig, and a hump 
on her back, was sadly disappointing. The 
following passage from the preface of Musset’s 
‘*Un spectacle dans un fauteuil”’ is the best 
criticism of this unsuccessful, yet most praise- 
worthy, performance : 

“Tl se peut qu’on t’amuse, il se peut qu’on 
t’ennuie ; 

Il se peut que l’on pleure, 2 moins que l'on rie ; 

Et le terme moyen, c’est que 1’on baillera ; 

Qu’importe? c’est la mode et le temps passera.’’ 
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A revival of Leconte de Lisle’s tragedy, ‘‘ Les 
Erinnyes,” was given the same evening, pre- 
ceding the performance of ‘ Fantasio,”’ to which 
it offered a striking contrast. M. Lamoureux’s 
orchestra gave a splendid rendering of the 
incidental music which Massenet composed for 
the tragedy when brought out at the Gaité in 
1873. But, curiously enough, the music is pre- 


judicial to the play, for the spectator’s atten- | 
tion is too often diverted from the action of | 


the drama by the sweet melodies. The volup- 

tuous ballet music and the bacchanalian swite 

Worchestre are quite out of keeping with the 

horrors of this ‘‘ epic of the slaughter-house,” 

as the ‘‘ Erinnyes ” has been called. But with 
what exquisite charm has the composer para- 
phrased the beautiful strophes which Elektra 
chants over the grave of Agamemnon, and 
which of themselves are such sweet music that 

I cannot resist the temptation of quoting 

them. Elektra takes a cup and approaches 

the tomb: 

er ~ prompt Messager qui monte d’un coup 

d’aile 

De la pile Prairie ou germe l’asphodile 

Jusqu’au pavé d’or des Princes de I’ Aither 

} toi d’abord, Hermés le vin pur du Kratér !” 
She pours out the libation : 

‘* Daimones trés puissants, Rois de la terre antique 
Qui siégez cite 4 cote en son ombre mystique, 
Toi, Dieu terrible, et toi qui fait germer les 

fleurs, 

O Déesse ! écoutez le cri de mes douleurs : 

Faites que |’ Atréide, errant dans l’Hadés bleme, 

Exauce le désir de son enfant qui l’aime !”’ 

Le Petit Théatre has renewed its programme 
with the performance of three short acts, of 
which M. Bouchor’s mystery-play, ‘‘ La dévo- 
tion a St. André,” is the most successful. It is 
a gem of poetical humour and charm. Para- 
doxical as it may appear, the Petit Théitre is 
the true home of poetical fancy—the actors 
are above criticism—and had ‘ Fantasio "’ been 
played by M. Signoret’s puppets it would pro- 
bably have met with greater success than at 
the Odéon. 

Cecit NICHOLSON. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Hamist MacCunn’s new Dramatic 
Cantata ‘‘ Queen Hynde of Caledon ”’ was per- 
formed at the Crystal Palace on Saturday last. 
The words are taken from the poet Hogg, the 
**Ettrick Shepherd,” with certain adaptations 
made by the composer’s father. The story is a 
simple one: the beautiful Queen of Caledon is 
betrothed to Prince Aidan, but Eric of 
Norway invades her domains, intending to 
carry her off. Prince and King meet in 
combat ; the latter is slain, and there is 
general rejoicing. Mr. MacCunn opens with a 
few bars of orchestral music of sombre and 
mysterious character, but the chorus and 
soprano solo which follow show that he does 
not disdain smooth part-writing and tuneful 
strains. And so throughout'the work there 
are fine flashes of thought ; but they are mixed 
up with much that is mere writing, such as 
any trained composer could turn out to 
order at any moment. It is, of course, 
wise to aim at simplicity, but in doing 
so there is always the danger of becom- 
ing stale and unprofitable. Mr. MacCunn’s 
work is described as ‘‘ new,” yet there is much 
in it that is old. The ‘ Improvisation” of 
Uisnar is one of the best numbers, and one, too, 
in which the composer reminds us of his skill 
in orchestration. It must not be forgotten that 
Mr. MacCunn cannot be judged by an ordinary 
standard. This is impossible in the case of a 
man who started his career with high aims, 





and whose first achievements excited admira- 
tion, and naturally led to great expectations. 
He is young, can perhaps afford to rest on his 
laurels, and even one step backwards may be 
retrieved; but all trifling with talent is 
dangerous, and every attempt to reconcile 
Polymnia and the people unsatisfactory. The 
performance, under the com r’s direction, was 
a good one. Miss Fillunger was not in good voice, 
but Mr. Andrew Black deserves a special word 
of praise for his rendering of the baritone music. 

Mr. Edgar Haddock gave an_ interest- 
ing concert at the Steinway Hall on Monday 
afternoon. The special feature of the 
programme was the performance of Raff's 
Cavatina upon the violin known as _ the 
‘‘ Emperor,” made in 1715 by Antonius 
Stradivarius. It is indeed an instrument 
of pure, rich tone; but probably it is not 
often used, and hence there was a certain lack 
of brilliancy. Mme. de Pachmann played 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Etudes Symphoniques’’ exceed- 
ingly well : her touch and technique were good ; 
and yet the rendering was not altogether satis- 
factory, for it was at times objective rather than 
subjective. She afterwards was heard in some 
short solos. Chopin’s Valse (Op. 34) was given 
somewhat carelessly, but in Schubert’s lovely 
Impromptu in G (or, according to the auto- 
graph, G flat) and in Sieveking’s clever Menuet 
she greatly distinguished herself. In the former 
her singing tone was delightful, and in the 
latter her phrasing and wrist action were all 
that could be desired. 

Mdlle. Eibenschiitz performed Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C minor (Op. 111) at the last Monday 
Popular Concert. It is really extremely diffi- 
cult to form a settled opinion with regard to 
this young lady’s powers. Last season she 
gave this Sonata twice, and her rendering the 
second time was not only better than the first, 
but was one of considerable promise. On 
Monday her reading of that poetical work was 
by no means a satisfactory one. The first 
movement was hurried, and naturally lost much 
of its dignity. The Arietta was a shade too 
fast, and in many places too loud: the pianist, 
in fact, prevented entrance into that wonderful 
land of musical dreams into which the composer 
would lead his hearers. Mdlle. Eibenschiitz was 
much applauded, and by way of encore gave a 
short Brahms solo. Herr Joachim played four 
movements from Bach’s Suite in E for violin 
solo in that pure and dignified style of which 
he alone seems to possess the secret. The pro- 
gramme opened with Beethoven’s Quartet in F 
minor (Op. 95), magnificently rendered by 
MM. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti. Mrs. 
Helen Trust was the vocalist. 

The first of three concerts under the direc- 
tion of the well-known elarinet player, Mr. 
G. A. Clinton, was given at the Steinway 
Hall on Tuesday evening. His object is to 
make known the many excellent compositions 
for wind instruments alone, or in combination 
with strings and pianoforte—a series, in fact, 
similar to that given in Paris every year by 
M. Taffanel and his colleagues. The pro- 
gramme commenced with Hummel’s pianoforte 
Septet, « work in which virtuosity is the prevail- 
ing element. The piano part was neatly played 
by Mr. Cusins. Then followed an Aubade for 
five wind and five stringed instruments (a little 
orchestra), by M. Ed. Lalo, the French com- 
poser, whose opera ‘‘ Le Roi d’Ys”’ has proved 
so successful in Paris. This Aubade, in two 
movements (dedicated, by the way, to M. 
Taffenel), is extremely retined and graceful, and 
piquant orchestration lends additional charm to 
the music. It was much applauded, and the 
second movement repeated. M. Sauret gave a 
fine rendering of « violin Sonata by Porpora ; 
and Mrs. Hutchinson contributed songs. The 
programme further included Spohr’s Nonetto. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 





TO BRITISH AUTHORS. 





A perusal of the following correspondence is 
respectfully requested. 


In the New York Tribune, one of the most 
respectable and influential dailies in the United 
States, under date of February 12th, its London 
correspondent wrote as follows :— 


‘There is in New York one of the most remarkable 
men of modern times, and one of the most generous, 
who is trying to make himself known to the writers 
of books in England. He addresses English authors 
desirous of having their manuscripts copyrighted and 
the sale of their works pushed in the United States. 
It is by advertisement in some of the weekly papers of 
London which have to do with literature that this 
benefactor of the literary species makes known his name, 
and addresses, and —- He is Mr. P. F. Collier, 
and gives as his address, 523, West Thirteenth Street, 
New York. I am sure you will not grudge him this 
unpaid advertisement, when you know that he 
guarantees to his client a sale of over two hundred 
thousand copies within one week of publication. No 
limitation as to the class yi A 4 to subject, or 
size, or goodness. Any English author, it appears, 
who will put himself into communication with Mr. P. F. 
Collier may be sure that two hundred thousand copies 
of his book will be sold in a singie week. What I 
should like him to say is whether American authors are 
excluded from this guarantee, and if so, why? The 
respectable weekly papers in London which publish 
this glowing proposal do so without a word of caution 
to their ulous readers. Does Mr. Collier publish 
the same advertisement in New York? And if 
he does not, would you mind asking him why his 
charity does not begin at home ? 

“G. W.S.” 


To which I replied as follows, the reply appear- 
ing in the Tribune of February 13th :— 


‘*'To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘ TRIBUNE.’ 

‘© Srr,—At the conclusion of your ‘ London Notes’ 
in this day’s impressions of Zhe Tribune, the writer, 
G. W. S., facetiously alludes to certain advertisements 
of mine which are appearing weekly in London, in 
The Saturday Review, The Spectator, The Athenaeum, 
and Zhe Academy. In these advertisements I call the 
attention of British authors to the advantages of copy- 
righting and publishing their works through me, 
guaranteeing an edition of two hundred thousand copies 
within one week, since a subscription to my illustrated 
weekly paper, ONCE A WEEK, includes a novel with 
each number, or fifty-two novels a year, and as I have 
over two hundred thousand subscribers weekly, in- 
creasing in number, I can, as a natural consequence, 
place two hundred thousand copies of my author’s book 
within the week, having a ‘Hoe’ press which was 
specially built for me, with a capacity of turning out 
fifty thousand books a day, folded. These books are 
known as the ‘ OncE A WEEK Library.’ I am notin 
the least astonished that G. W. S. is fairly — 
at these figures ; they have also astonished the Incor- 
a Society of Authors, with whom I have the 

onor of being at present in correspondence. 

‘*G,. W. S. makes one mistake, however, when he says 
that ‘ any English author, it a) , who will put him- 
self into communication with Mr. P. F. Collier, may be 
sure that two hundred thousand copies of his book will 
be sold in a single week.’ It is only such works as I 
accept for the ‘ Oncz A WEEK Library’ that I publish. 

“*G, W. S. asks if I extend this chance to American 
authors. Why, certainly! I have just contracted for 
a story by Frank R. Stockton, the author of ‘ Rudder 
Grange,’ ‘The Lady orthe Tiger,’ &c.,and I havealready 
had the pleasure of publishing his ‘ Ardis Claverden,’ 
and ‘ The Great War Syndicate,’ for which I paid him 
respectively ten thousand and three thousand dollars. 
This morning I despatched a cheque to Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorneforacomingstory,and Ihave published novelsand 
novelettes by the most distinguished American writers. 

‘© G. W. S. writes as though my advertisement had 
been dated in some obscure loft. ‘Mr. P. F. Collier 
gives his address as 523, West Thirteenth Street, New 
York.’ My full address is Nos. 521 to 549, West 
Thirteenth Street, and Nos. 526 to 532, West Four- 
teenth Street. My establishment covers twenty-four 
city lots and runs through the block, on both Thirt eenth 
Street and Fourteenth Street. Further, I have thirty 
branch establishments in the principal cities of the Union. 

“G. W. S. states that Iam ‘trying to make myself 
known to the writers of booksin England.’ Asa matter 
of fact, I have published and paid for stories by Messrs. 
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id B. L. F , F. C. Burnand (of | Now ready, Third Edition, price 12s. 
Piel) Mise Braddon, pain wat, W.S. ma: aa | AN INTRODUCTION to the LITERA- 


that Iam not unknown in ‘ Merrie Eng! TURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 


wt Apologising for trespassing upon your , < ane By 8S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
ly when I am compelled to r 4 a do *,* This Edition has been augmented by the addition of an Index of 
my’ self, which your correspondent has forced me O- | Hebrew and Aramaic Words, and one of Texts. 


“¢T am, dear sir, yours truly a cites 
’ ’ ’ 
“Pp, F. CoLtisr. Edinburgh: T. & T. Cuark, 38, George Street. 
| London: Simpx ty, Marsuact, Hamitroy, Kent, & Co. (Ld.). 


“New York, Feb. 12, 1892.” 


NEW POETICAL — BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE, and other Poems. 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE,, 


Author of “‘ The Light of Asia,’’ ‘‘ The Light of the World,” Xc. 





Crown wt 5s. net. 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





NOW READY. 
MR. LEWIS F. DAY’S NEW WORK. 
Crown 8vo, in handsome cloth gilt binding, specially designed by the Author, price 12s, 6d 


NATURE IN ORNAMENT. 


B. T. 


BATSFORD, 52, 


BI 


Hien Hozorn, Leusen. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. RKBEOK 


BAN K, 


Vol. VL, No.3 MARCH. 1s. 6d. net. 
- eae - Pings Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Yearly Subseription —— alee a, THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 


n demand 
“TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACC pense, calculated on minimum 
nthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 
™STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES a CE and sold. 


H. KYNASTON.—THEOCRITUS and HERODAS. 
T. G. TUCKER. -ADVERSARIA on the GREEK THEATRE. | 
M. LINDSAY.—DIMINUTIVES in -CULUS in PLAUTUS. | 


P. CARTER. ganas of GREEK TEXTS due to CHANGE of | SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


D—c | For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank Eosives small sums on 
M. A. (Bar F 7 ONDITIONAL SENTENCE in GREEK and | deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravesscmor T, Manager. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GOINEAS PER , MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
roe FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 
e BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with full particulars, post free, on 
APELT'S PREUDO- “ARISTOTELIAN TREATISES. (Continued.) | anplration Francis Rav weaneonniatns oe 
J. Cook Witso: | —— =——— aneneeperren 


LEO'S EDITION ot the CULEX. J. P. Posteate. 
FRIEDLANDER’S CENA TRIMALCHIONIS. R. Extis. | _ THEATRES. 
GREEK VERSE. R. Y. Tyrre.t. 
SHORTER NOTICES. 
NOTES. 
ARCHAEOLOGY— 
PETRIE’S ILLAHUN, KAHUN, and GU noe. C. Torr. 
SCHLIEMANN’S EXC. AVATIONS. W. Le: 
NEW SICYONIAN LNSCRIPTION. M. L. ‘Bans. 


SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Py : _Davip Netr, 270 and 271, Strand. a = CRITERION THEATRE. 
Just published. we EVENING, at 9, FOURTEEN DAYS. Mr. Chas. 
Price 1s., per post, 1s. 44d. 5 ve a. : . Everard “, W. Blakesley, G. Giddens, 
DHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY ewson, erley, alentine ; Miss F. Frances, Miss 


ae and Miss Mary Moore. At 8.15, HEADS OR 
CALENDAR FoR THE YEAR 18%. 


_Tondon : 1: Mac Mritan & Co. | 





M. hb EARLE. gtk INCTIVE of PURPOSE in {RELATIVE | 
CLAUSES in GR 


E. M. WALK ER—C nuneneet of the YEARS 462—445 n.c. accord- 
ing to the "A@nvaiwy TloActeia. 
Ww ee now =. MOLLENDORFFE’S EDITION of the HIPPOLYTUS 
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ADELPHI ‘THEATRE. 


| THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
| Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, L. Rignold, Dalton, 
| Roberts, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. and W. 
Northcote, &c. ; ; Mrs. P. Campbell, Miss E. Dane, Mrs. 
| Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks. 








DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
THIS DAY, at 1.30 and 7.30, HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 
| Messrs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Little Tich, Charles 
| Lauri, John D’Auban, ne Payne, Fred Walton, George 
| Lupino, Tom Pleon, 8. Vincent; Misses Marie Lloyd, 
| Fannie Leslie, Retta Walton, Baby Langtry, P. Heywood, 
| E. D’Auban, V. Malvern, Mabel Love, &c, 
} 
ay PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 
iia PRESERVED PROVISIONS | Under the Management of Mr. Cuas. J. Asup. 
aaa. See am om  — EVENING, at 8.15, BLUE-EYED SUSAN. Misses 
n Burton, Grave Pedley, Katie Seymour, Katie Barry, 
and Nellie Stewart ; Messrs. Arthur Williams, Chauncey 


Olcott, Emney, Willie Warde, H. Grattan, Haslam, Bantock, 
casos | | and Arthur Roberts. 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


‘Manchester : J. E. Coxnisu. 


To .R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 














porren 2 MEATS, and YORK ont GAME. 


PIES. Also 





| STRAND THEATRE. 

BF ng hy ag oe 40, yyy WING. My. Willie 
ouin, Messrs rough, G. wtrey, Herbert . 

TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, ond ethan | | A. Melford, Mackenzie, “Master HL. Busey’ Mines Doron. 

Lamb, Nina Boucicault, Fanny Robertson, Olive. At 8, 


| THE COMPOSER. Mr. J. M. Capel; Misses Lina 8t. Ives 
‘ and Venie Bennett. 


ai VENICE AT OLYMPIA. 

THIS DAY, at 2.30 and 8.30, Imre Kiralfy’s superb 
| Dramatic, Operatic Spectacle, VENICE, THE BRIDE OF 
| THESEA. Doors open at 12 and 6. Bigs. Venanzi, Coppini 

Lombardi, Rando, Brighetti, Campana, Giacometto, Vordoni 


| Bimbi, Correttini, &c.; Signorianas Moretti, Mecherini 
| Caranza, and 1,400 performers. 


GPECIALITIES for INV ALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDREss - 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Lisrep). 
Chief Oftice—HOLBORN annette LONDON. 


Summary of the Report presented at the Forry- 
THIRD ANNUAL Meetrna, held on 3rd March, 1892. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—tThe new Annual 
Premium Income was £355,980. 


The Premiums received during the year were 
£1,442,746, being an increase of £280,097 
over the year 1890. ‘The increase in the Premium 
receipts for the quinquennium 1887-91 was 
£1,045, oh giving an average annual increase 
of £209,16 


bree nal BRANCH.—The Premiums re- 
ceived during the year were £3,688,338, being 
an increase of £170,418. The increase in the 
Premium receipts for the quinquennium 1887-91 
was £777,043, giving an average annual increase 
of £155, 408. 


The total number of Policies in force was 
9,617,484 ; the average duration is six years and 
three quarters. 


The total Assets of the Com open. as shown in 
the Balance Sheet, are £14,623,627, being an 
increase of £2, 043, 757 over those of 1890. 

The Directors have again prepared a Supplement 
to the Report, showing in detail how the Assets of 
the Company are invested. 


GENERAL Bauance SHEET OF THE PRUDENTIAL 
Assurance Company, Limrrev, on the 
31st December, 1891. 


LIABILITIES. £ s. d. 
Shareholders’ Capital ... .. 500,000 0 0 
Ordinary Branch Funds... 5,505,095 11 8 
Industrial Branch Funds _... 8,582,207 16 9 
Claims under Life Policies admitted 36,324 1 9 
£14,623,627 10 2 
ASSETS. £ s. d. 
British Government Securities 
(Consols) _.. ,420,159 9 9 
Railway and other Debentures and 
Debenture Stock... ... 1,915,388 18 5 
Loans on Municipal and other Rates 3,492,099 0 1 
Freehold Ground Rents, and Scotch 
Feu Duties és ‘ . 2,119,643 1 5 
Mortgages .. 912,365 14 3 
Metropolitan Consolidated Stock 
and City of London Bonds ; 1785 8 0 
Bank Stock .. 167,337 0 1 
Freehold and Leasehold ‘Property 872,967 13 2 
Indian and Colonial Government 
Securities wes vee eee = 754,377 13 1 
Reversions.. w+ «+ 139,454 16 0 
Railway and other Shares ... ... 451,765 8 6 
Loans on the Company’s Policies... 119,021 15 2 
Loans upon Personal Security 707 10 0 
Outstanding Premiums... . 359,396 9 0 
Cash in hands of Superintendents, 
and Agents’ Balances... .. 48,923 14 5 
Outstanding Interest and Rents .. 126,534 12 3 
Cash—On Deposit, on Current 
Accounts, and in hand --» 402,699 6 7 


£14,623,627 10 2 


We have examined the Cash transactions, Receipts and Pay- 
ments, — the Accounts of the Assets and Savestmeste 
for the year ended December 31st, 1891, and we tind the same 
in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined 
the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the 
Assets and Investments set out in the above Account, and we 
certify that they were in possession and safe custody as on 
December 31st, 1891. 
DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & CO. 
With February, 1892. 


THOS. 





C. DEWEY, 


WILLIAM HUGHES, j Managers. 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


The full Reports can be obtained upon application 





to the Secretary. 
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PUBLICATIONS | OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


NEW LIST. 


Just ready, extra feap. 8vo. cloth limp, price 1s. 

HOMER for BEGINNERS. ILIAD, BOOK ti. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by M. T. TATHAM, M. A., — College, Oxford. 

BY THE SAME EDITO 

LIVY. BOOKS XXI.-XXIII. With Tntroduction and Notes. | 

Second Edition, Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

“ A thoroughly good school book.” —Saturday Review. 
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